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For the Companion. 


A TRUE STORY. 

In 1856, when the English 
and French were at war with 
the of Canton, a 
number of their boats ascended 
a creek to a town called Faal 
tee, where the sailors amused 
themselves by robbing and ill- 
treating the inoffensive vil- 


lagers. 


Governor 


Ten days later, a cutter from 
the English fleet, in passing 
the town, was set upon by the 
inhabitants, whose friends had 
suffered at the hands of the 
first party, and the result was 
a massacre from which only 
three of the foreigners escaped. 

In the excitement consequent 
to the times, no inquiry was 
mide as to the cause of the 
attack. At once a strong force 
was despatched, with a de- 
mand for the person of the 
head man of the village, whose 
name was Sung-Seen. Upon 
that his surrender 
would save his people from 
further reprisals, Sung-Seen 
gave himself up, and was con- 
veyed to Macao Fort, in the 
Canton River. 

When this news reached the 
old man’s sons, four youths, 
who were studying at a Chinese 
College in Fat-shan, they hurried home, deter- | 
mined to rescue their father from the hands of | 
the English. The undertaking was foolhardy, | 
and its suecess seemed simply impossible. 

Sung-Seen was confined in the upper story of 
apagoda. ‘The building stood in the centre of 
the fort. The fort itself was garrisoned by two 
hundred English seamen and marines. Its walls 
were patrolled day and night. Notwithstanding 
this, the boys found means to send a message to 
their father and to inform him of their plans. 

Upon the evening fixed for the attempted res- 
cue, l was on my way from Canton. Near the 
Village my boat was attacked by river pirates, 
and my men were obliged to seek refuge in this 
fort, where I was warmly welcomed by the 
lieutenant in charge, an old friend named Brown. 
After I was comfortably settled in his quarters, 
he said,— 


learning 











| 


“I have just received a warrant to execute | 
Sung-Seen, As I don’t know a word of Chinese, | 
I am puzzled how to inform him of his fate. 
He is to be shot to-morrow. Would you mind 
telling him what my orders are?” 

Ireplied that I knew the prisoner, and had 
been active in petitioning the commander-in- 
chief to spare his life. Under the circumstances | 
it would therefore be exceedingly painful for 
me to comply with his request. However, upon 
earning that I was the only foreigner in the 

tce who could speak Chinese, and thinking I| 

ght be of some service to the doomed man, I 

isented, 


‘ollowing my guide into the upper story ot | 
pagoda, I beheld the old Chinaman. He | 
‘nized me at ence and inquired in the Can- | 

tlect, “Does that official understand 


,or 


my 


ered ‘“‘No,”’ and at once expressed my 
ipathy for him, telling him frankly the | 
of the British authorities. At the same 
ssured him that his foreign friends in 
had done their utmost to obtain a miti- 
i his sentence. 
thanking me for my exertions, he spoke 
ms. ‘You, who know them so well” 
“surely do not believe they will permit 
ein this manner. Have you not heard 
exolve?”’ 


I answered: ‘‘but how can they res- 


Hurrying out to learn the cause of 


| shouldered a rifle and joined my friend. 


peared to be enveloped in flames, 


cue you? This place is so 
closely guarded that no 
person can approach it 
without being chal- 
lenged.”” 

He smiled, and quoted 
this saying of Confucius, 
‘Devotion to a parent is 
the first duty of a child.” 

Then, finding him disinclined to prolong the | 
interview, I retired, fully convinced that, not- 
withstanding his hope, he would die upon the 
morrow. 

“The old fellow received your message very 
coolly,”’ observed the lieutenant, as we seated 
ourselves in the apartment below. ‘You must | 
not leave here to-night. The river is swarming | 
with pirates. I'll give you a bed and you can 
leave early in the morning.” 

I thankfully accepted his offer, and after or- 
dering ny men to haul up their boat, Lreturned 
to the pagoda. It was impossible for me to 
throw off a feeling of depression at the thought 
of Sung-Seen’s fate, and for that reason I said 
but little, and proved, I am afraid, very poor 


| company for my host. 


It seemed heartless in me to sit there chatting 
about trifles, when one I knew so welland whom 
I respected was within the shadow of an igno- 
minious death. 

‘‘My dear fellow, what is troubling you?” at 
length exclaimed Brown. ‘Surely you are not 
worrying about that old Chinaman?” 

Before I could reply, we heard the loud voice 
of a sentry, followed by the report of a rifle. 
alarm, we | 
were informed that a body of Chinese had landed 


| upon the lower part of the island and were set- 


ting fire to everything that would burn. 

“They will fire the boat-houses next,” hur} 
riedly remarked the lieutenant, referring to 
some sheds that stood about fifty yards from 
the fort. ‘‘Fall in, all but the sentries, and 
open the gate.” 

Never for a moment imagining that the attack | 
had anything to do with the rescue of Sung- 
Seen, but believing it to be made by pirates, I| 


Meanwhile, the extreme end of the island ap- 
As 


we 
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marched down to the boat-sheds, we noticed a 
figure busily employed in spreading the fire. 

“T can’t understand this,”’ said the lieutenant, 
levelling his night-glass in the direction of the 
daring intruder, “T only make out one of the 
rascals yet. By the way he signals, he must 
have a number of accomplices. See 
some of you cannot pick him off.” 

The words had searcely passed his lips when 
the sailors and marines beg:n to fire at the in- 
cendiary; while, to our amazement, he slowly 
advanced, shouting,— 

“Fanqui la! 


whether 


” 


Funqui la! 

As though bearing a charmed life, the soli- 
tary figure at which they were firing continued 
to approach our men, uttering all the time his 
derisive ery. 

On he came, and by the lurid light of the 
burning reeds that covered the swampy part of 
the island, we presently saw that he was a mere 
boy of fourteen or fifteen years, 

Still, in their excitement, the riflemen blazed 


away. 


“Fanqui la!”’ repeated the incendiary, fold- 
ing hisarms and bravely defying us, until he 
fell forward, wounded in a dozen places. 

The attack had been so sudden and the incen- 
diary’s daring was so astonishing, that the men 
had not realized the cruelty of their act. But 
now, as they gathered round the prostrate form, | 
every man expressed pity for him and wished 
they had not yielded to the frenzy of the mo- 
ment. 

Bidding them form into two companies and 
search the lower part of the island, and extin- 
guish the fire, the lieutenant said to me,— 

“The poor fellow is speaking. Will you as- 
certain what he says, while I look after my 
people?” 

Advancing to the sufferer, I raised him in my 
arms, when I discovered he was Sung-Wang, 





the youngest son of the unfor- 
tunate man confined in the 
fort. Then it flashed across my 
mind that he had sacrificed his 
life to save his father’s. 

Aided by a_ kind-hearted 
seaman, IT carried him into the 
fort, and having placed him on 
a lounge in our quarters, in- 
formed him who I was. Upon 
this, he opened his eyes and 
faintly said,— 

“Tell me, has my father es- 
caped? I until I 
know.”” 


cannot die 

As he spoke, my host en- 
tered the pagoda, and hurried- 
ly remarked that the men had 
been unsuccessful in their 
search. Then he mounted to 
the floor above, but returned in 
a moment with an angry ex- 
clamation on his lips, and de- 
claring that the prisoner had 
gotaway. His handeuffs and 
irons were there, but the man 
had vanished, A rope was 
hanging out of one of the win- 
dows, by which he must have 
descended, between two of the 
sentries, 

“See what you can get out 
of the boy,” said the lieuten- 
ant; “he surely knows some- 
thing of the affair,’ and then 
he rushed away, leaving me 
with the dying lad, to whom 
I immediately translated what 
had been said. 

It appeared to give Sung- 
Wang momentary strength, for 
he half-rose, and exclaimed,— 

“Now Tam happy—am hap- 
py! Do not weep for me, but 
rejoice in my honorable death. 
Fortunate is the child who dies for his parent, 
Tell my father that my last thoughts were of 
him.” 

As he uttered these words he sank back into 
my arms and died as peacefully as a child 
sleeps. 

“Noble boy!’ said the lientenant, when he 
learned the full extent of Sung-Wang’s heroism, 
“What a love his must have been to give him 
courage enough to face that hail of bullets! 
These Chinese are a wonderful people. Well, 
we'll bury him with naval honors.”’ 

“Better than that,’”’ I answered, ‘‘let me take 
the body up to Faa-tee and restore it to his 
family.”’ 

“Impossible, 


” 


he replied; ‘‘it would cost me 
my commission. You may carry the remains 
on shore and leave them in that dismantled bat- 
tery. The villagers will notice your act.” 

An hour before sunrise I quitted Macao Fort, 
carrying with me all that was mortal of the 
faithful Chinese lad. Two months after, when 
the blockade was raised, I visited Faa-tee, and 
learned from his brothers the particulars of their 
father’s rescue. 

They had drawn lots to decide which of them 
should act as decoy, while the others scaled the 
walls of the fort. The dangerous duty fell to 
the youngest brother, and he had indignantly 
refused to yield it to either of the other brothers. 

I entered a sedan-chair and was conveyed to 
Sung-Seen’s house. In the reception-room I 
found the venerable father, He was surrounded 
by a number of his friends, who were proud 
that their village should have been the birth- 
place of such a son as Sung-Wang. 

Had I not thoroughly understood the Chinese 
character, I should have been astonished at the 
conduct of the Chinaman when he was told the 
last words of his heroic boy. His face gave no 
indication of the terrible gricf he felt. 
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Bowing gravely, he thanked me for bringing 


to him the body of his child; and also for the! he had been looking forward to the time when | two or more bodies occupy the same space at the 


visit [had made him when he was @ prisoner. 
After this he received the congratulations of the 
assembly and then retired, leaving the visitors 
to take their departure. 

As soon as the crowd had left, Sung-Seen re- 
entered the apartment, and in a tremulous voice 
requested me to follow him. 

With his sons accompanying us at a respect- 
ful distance, he led the way seross the fields of 
rice, then just developing their first green leaves, 
and conducted tiston vrove of trees tpona knoll, 
in the side of which was built.a horse-shoe-shaped 
tomb. 


’ : : | 
Up to that time he had restrained all emotion; | 


but as he pointed to the grave, tears rolled down 
his cheeks he said; 


and covering his face with both hands, he sank, 


“My hoy sleeps there,” 


sobbing, upon the marble slab. 

to the custom of the couatry, I 
decorated the tomb with boughs of the beantiful 
peach-blossom, which in China signifies remem- 
brance, and thus paid my last tribute of respect 
to Sung-Wang, who died a martyr to filial de- 
votion, 


According 


The Chinese as a nation have most assuredly 
secured the fulfilment of the promise of the Fifth 
Commandment,—“Hlonor thy father and 
mother—that thy days may be long in the land!” 

+e 
For the Companion. 
s AN OUTING. 
By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 

Rose Minor, having completed a three years’ 
course at a fashionable boarding-school in New 
York, had returned to her home in Cleveland. 


In her four years’ absence, one and another of | , 


her girlhood acquaintances had dropped out of 
her life, so that she seemed to herself almost 
a stranger in the city of her birth. 

Two weeks had passed since her return. She 
had received a few calls from her friends, had 
been to her old church, had made the rounds of 
the shops, instituting the inevitable comparison 
between them and the stores of New York. She 
had also been in her father’s carriage to see 
how Prospect Street, Euclid Avenue, Superior 
Street Woodland Avenue had stretched 
themselves away from their former boundaries, 


and 


and she had rowed and sailed on the lake. 

“And now, papa,” 
town.”’ 

As though to the New York manner born, Miss 
Rose had a way of characterizing cities in gen- 
eral as towns 

“T have exhausted all its resources. 
tell me what Lam to do now?” 


Will you 


“Take up a course of reading,”’ papa promptly 
suggested 

“A course of reading in July!’ she exclaimed. 
“Why don't you advise a course of gymnastics? 
No, no, I must have an ‘outing.’ ”’ 

“An outing!’ repeated her brother Alec. 
months 


Alee 
Was sixteen 
held her tastes mild contempt. 
“You're I'd like to know how 
you could ‘out’ any more than to get away from 
that sweltering New York to the cleanest, breez- 
iest. prettiest city in the world.” 


fastidious in 


‘outing’ now 


“How came you to be so city-learned?”’ said 
“When did you 
lobe, that vou can so confi- 


Rose, in good-natured sareasm 
circumnavigate the g 
dently name the supreme city of the world?” 

“Tsay it’s so,’ Alec asseverated, wagging his 
head. “I don't uphold Cleveland winters; they 
are too blustering; and the springs,—I admit 
but the summer and the 
early fall are just delightful, and IT don’t believe 
in going away from them.” 





they are execrable; 


“Alec is right,’ said papa: “these seasons, in 


the lake cities generally, are delightfal.”’ 


“But everybody goes away in the summer for | “there’s nothing in my room fora fellow to sleep | all joining 


a change of air.” 

“Well, [should call it a change of air, the get- 
ting out of New York to a decently-ventilated 
city.” 

“Now, Alec, do, if you please, allow papa and 
me to manage this 
meteorologist, or physician, er anything but 
This town is stupid, and, papa, I want to 


discussion 


boy. 
go to some summer resort 


“And pay four or five dollars a day for being 


uncomfortable,’ said Alee. 
“You're what Mr. Lincoln would have ealled 
an ‘interruption,’’’ Rose said to him, with a} 


flash in her black eyes. ‘When I've been cooped 
up in a boarding-school for four years, it seems 


as if I might be allowed a fresh breath or two.” 


“From a boarding-school to one of those fash- | 


fonable summer places is to go from one coop to 
another.” 

“I do wish, Alec, you could leave papa and 
me to settle this matter. Papa, I should like to 
go to Newport.”’ 


thy | 


she said, “I have done this | 


younger than Rose, but he 


You are not a} 


| The father put in a protest. For three 
| he should have his daughter at home to keep his 
‘house. During this time he and Alec had been 
boarding with Mrs. Wright, to whom the house 
{had been let. Now he had retaken it, after 
having it elegantly refitted. 
“JT wouldn’t consent to Rosie’s going away if 
I was her father,’’ said Alec, stoutly. 
everything here that any reasonable person ought 
to Just think of the 
| which 


wish many ways by 


sail- boats, and four carriages, and a seddle- 
horse, a green-house, a grapery, 4 good library, 


music and painting, and she ean go bathing | 
whenever she wants to; and as for this house, | 


it’s just perfect. I challenge Rosie to suggest a 
| single improvement. IL wouldn't let her ran 
| away the moment she has returned home.” 

“It is for papa to say if I may have a trip to 
| Newport,’’ was Rose’s dignified reply. 
After some further discussion and coaxing, 
papa did say. She might have three weeks at 
| Newport, “provided,” he said, *‘your Aunt Clar- 
issa will go with you.”’ 

‘That will be nice,”’ said Rose, brightly; ‘“‘and 
mayn't I invite Jenn to go? 
for her. I shall have to look out somewhat for 
her outfit, and for aunt’s, too.”’ 


“Very well,”’ said papa, ‘‘but please remem- 
ber that Iam not made of money. Alec had 
better go with you as a courier.” 

“I'm willing to goand see that they are safe at 


catch me staying at that resort, for the sake of 
its hops and balls. 
or I'll go off fishing somewhere from the old 
town till they’re ready to start for home again.” 
When the party reached Buffalo, they tele- 
graphed to the Dash House for rooms. The 
| reply was that Dash House was filled, but that 
the only available rooms in the place had been 
secured for the party. 
| These rooms, as the party found on reaching 
Newport, were in a second-class hotel; yet it was 
| these apartments or none. So four.discouraged 
people followed the porter up four flights of 
stairs into a hall which was low, narrow and 
dark, and its carpet soiled and worn. 

Here the porter threw open a door, waved the 

| ladies into a room, as into a princely hall, and 
| then turned to show Alec to his quarters. 
The ladies passed through the door, and stood 
| huddled together in the few feet of vacant space 
spared by the furniture. Then all three ex- 
claimed together,— 





“Merey on us!’* ‘‘My patience!’’ ‘*What a 
| hole!’ ° 
| ‘The first was Aunt Clarissa’s exclamation, the 
second was Rose’s, the third Jenn’s. 
| “One window, and that dirty!’’ 
Aunt Clarissa. 
“And overlooking 


commented 


the back yard!’ added 
Rose 

“Why, we shall smother to death here!”’ 
Jenn. 

“A bed and that lounge!”’ said Rose. “TI could 
never sleep on that narrow affair. I should feel 
as though I was in a strait-jacket. It would 
take a tight-rope performer to keep from tum- 
bling off.’’ 

“And just one washbow! and one mirror for 
all three of us!’ said Jenn. 

“Not a closet or a shelf! that’s what I look 
}at,’’ said Aunt Clarissa. ‘‘What are we to ‘do 
with all our dresses and things? That grena- 
dine of mine ought, by good rights, to be out of 
that Saratoga this minute. And I don’t see any 
place where we can put all our trunks.” 
| There was a rap at the door, Aunt Clarissa 
| crowded around the girls to open it, forcing Rose 

to retreat and hug the bureau, 
| The visitor was Alec. 


said 





“Tsay,”’ he burst out, 


on but a cot, sagged in the middle like a trough. 
Why,” he interrupted, ‘you don’t say all you 
people are going to keep house in this bird-cage?”’ 

“Yes, but walk in,’’ said hospitable Aunt 
Clarissa. 

**To my parlor, said the spider to the fly.” It 
would be difficult for me to get in,’’ said Alec, 
“and if I should walk in, how should I get out 
again, unless there is a fire-escape?”’ 

Alec, nevertheless, stepped in; but hardly had 
he done so when the trunks were brought up by 
two porters,—four large trunks, and Alec’s little 
one, 

“Where'll you have the trunks?” asked one 
porter, wheeling a huge Saratoga into the door- 
| way, imprisoning the four people. 

“Why, why, why!” said Aunt Clarissa, in dis- 
may. ‘How ean we ever manage? 
somebody advise something? 


tect us and extricate us. 
| put the trunks,” 


THE YOUTHS 


1 
years, 


“She has | 


she can amuse herself,—row-boats and | 


It will be a treat | 


COMPANION. | 


‘Not till somebody will tell me how to make | 


said Alec. 
“The trunks might stand in the hall,’’ sug- 
gested Jenn, who seemed the most practical 
| person of the party. 

| “That wouldn't 
| interposed 


same time,” 


be safe, ma’am,”’ the porter 


“Teall this a conundrum,” said Alec, looking 
“One trank might stand up 
here, between the bureau and washstand, if it 
wasn’t for this monstrous slop-jar, Couldn't it 
go somewhere else?”’ 

Yes,’ said Rose, snubbingly, “it might be 
set in the middle of the room for our skirts to 
dip into, and for us to stumble over.” 

“PIL tell vou,” said Alee, with a flash of in-! 
spiration, “the jar could stand in the hall. It | 
isn't likely anybody would want to steal it. If 
the landlord thinks it would be in danger, Tl 
hire a policeman to stand guard over it.”’ 

“Of course we couldn't use the jar if it was 
out in the hall,’ said Jenn, “and beside, we 
couldn't get to the trunk if it stood up there be- 
tween the stand and bureau. Now, two of the | 
trunks might be placed here in the middle of the 
floor.”” 

“But how could we ever get around to dress?” 
asked Rose. 

“Oh, we'll have to dress one at a time, while 
the other two sit in the middle of the bed.”’ 


about the room. 





their journey’s end,” said Alec, “but you won't | don trunk. 


No, no, I'll come back home, | window-sill, Rose to one in the centre of the bed, 


|tion was made, it was 


Then she ordered the porter to bring in a 
peaked-roofed Saratoga, and a flat-topped Lon- 


The ingoing of these sent Alec to a seat on the | 


|while Aunt Clarissa squeezed herself into one 
| corner, ind Jenn herself into another, each gath- 
ering close her skirts, after the manner of peo- 
ple in blindman’s buff. 

“What shall we do with the other trunks?” 
asked the porter from the hall. 

“They'll have to be put in Alec’s room, I sup- 
pose,”’ said Jenn. 

Alec looked aghast. ‘‘What! and have you | 
women trotting up the length of that hall every 
time you want a hairpin or a handkerchief?” 

“You and Ican do the going between,’’ said 
Rose. 

“Oh, that will be joyful!’ said Alec. 

All three of the ladies lifted up their voices to 
persuade Alec’s consent. 


3ut when investiga- 
found that there was 
standing-space in his room for only one of the 
large trunks. 

“We can put one on top of the other,” said 
Engineer Jenny, ‘“‘and that small one we can set 
in our room, on top of the Londoner.”’ | 

“But that small one’s my trunk,” said Alec, | 
in earnest protest. 





“IT know it is, but that’s the only way to man- 
age the matter, Alec, don’t you see?”’ said his 
cousin Jenn, ‘During the day, we'll have to 





| but you can, you see, 


Why don’t | 
Why don’t you| 
help, Alec? Your father sent you along to pro-| stand, so you'll have to lift the top trunk off. But| along with you;’” and he eyed the poor dog surlilys 
Tell the men where to] it’s not in any of those trays; it’s in a square one, | while he gave ita kick as if in showing his snget 

buttoned up to the top. In the tray, which is a! 


be in our trunks, and so we shall have to set the | 

little one on the lounge, and put it back on the} 

Londoner at night, and we women couldn't lift! 

any of the trunks but the little one off and on; 
” 

“Cateh me!” said Alec. “I’ll go out and hire a | 
porter to keep in this hall to shoulder a trunk 
when one of you wants to change your cuffs, 
He might bring along a wheelbarrow, and wheel 
my trunk to my room when I want to dress, and | 
your two down here when you are toiletting.”’ 

When the porters had gone, Aunt Clarissa said | 
she'd get out her grenadine; so she hastened to 

occupy the one yard of vacant floor, bounded | 
by washstand, bureau and trunks. 

“Just think, Rose,’’ said Jenn from her corner, | 
“of your house in Cleveland, with its twenty-one | 

apartments, and nobody there but the servants, | 
| Think of your elegant boudoir, with sleeping: | 
| room, dressing-room, bath-room and wardrobe, | 
If this room was only as large as | 





your bedroom, we might consider ourselves in 
clover.” 





“If it was only as large as her dressing-room!”’ | 
was Aunt Claris 


vs emendation. 

“Now, ma,”’ said Jenn, ‘you must hurry and | 
get out the things you want to wear. It’s te-| 
I believe T'll 
climb over and see you, Rosie.”’ | 

Rose did not reply. 


dious waiting up in this corner. 


She felt very melancholy. | 

Then Aunt Clarissa discovered that a certain | 
lace barb, needed for her toilet, was in one of | 
the trunks in Alec’s room. 


against that door-lintel,’” Rose said. 

‘Here's the key,”’ said Aunt Clarissa. ‘‘Now 
pay attention, Alec, and I'll tell you just where to 
find it. 
lot of trays—a bonnet-tray, a parasol-tray, and a | 





jewel-drawer—in the largest trunk, you under- | 


| in the box you'll find two little boxes. 


| love, her poor little kitten! 





You open the trunk, and you'll come to a | 


| 
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square one, you'll 
with a shoe-string. 


find a white paper box, tied 

You untie it, of course, and 
Well, the 
barb is in the largest of those two little boxes.” 

Alec invoked his patience, and 
tramping up the hall. 

The three cooped women waited and waited 
They looked at their watches. they fidgeted, 
yawned, wondered, and then subsided into si- 
lence. At length Alee came back, looking very 
red and warm, 


then went 


“That’s right,’ said Aunt Clarissa. “You 
make a eapitat errand-boy; and now | want 
you to do me one more favor, Lwant you to 
bring me my frizettes. They're in Jenny's 


trunk,—that’s the smaller, and they're in a blue 
box that’s under all the trays. You lift the tray 
right out, you understand, and they’re in the 
largest of the little boxes,”’ 

“In the biggest of the little boxes, and in the 
littlest of the big trunks, under the top tray, on 
the left hand of the down centre,’’ said Alec: 
and then he went up the hall again. 

“He stays longer than he did before,” 
Rose, after a period of waiting 

“And ma hasn’t begun dressing yet. What 
hour will it be when we are all ready for sup- 
per?’ said Jenny. “I believe I was never so 
hungry in my life. I hear Alec coming now.” 

He directly appeared at the door, holding a 
frizette, like a nosegay, in each hand. 

“Come in,’’ Rose said to him, “and get what 
you want out of your trunk.” 

“Not if the court knows herself,’’ said Alec. 
“JT don’t mean to tackle that trunk. When I 
need to change a vest, or a necktie, or anything, 
I'll go to the shops and buy it.”’ 

“Well, now, I have everything I need, ex- 
cept my satin sash,”’ said Aunt Clarissa. *‘*Won't 
you just get that for me, please, dear Alec?” 

“Now, look here,’’ said Alec, “if I've got to 
be gratuitous waiting-maid to you three people, 
to rummage trunks and boxes, ad infinitum, 


said 





l 


| —I'll—take a sleeping-car to-night on the West- 


ern express.’ 

“I wish I could do it,’’ said Aunt Clarissa, 

“T wish I could,”’ said Jenny. 

“I wish I could,” said Rose, disconsolately. 

“Then let’s do it,’’ said Alec. 

Everybody started at the happy suggestion, 
and all became bright as birds after a rain. 

At ten, that evening, they were on their way 
back to Cleveland. 

————— 
For the Companion. 


HAGGERTY’S LITTLE GIRL. 

“O Rose! O my poor little Rose!” 

The shrill cry brought more than one haggard 
face to the windows above and below. Only Pat 
Haggerty’s lame little Margaret sat in the passage 
of the miserable tenement-house, holding out her 
thin arms, her features convulsed with an agony of 
grief. 

“Ha, ha, ha! Shake him, Pompey!’ shouted a 
rough-looking man to the dog, almost as much a 
brute in appearance as his master, who encouraged 
him to shake the limp white kitten hanging lifelessly 
between his teeth. 

“Rose! Rose!"’ sobbed the child, clasping her thin 
fingers harder, while tears like great pearls ran 
down the poor, pinched little cheeks. “Oh, take it 
away! take it away!’ and down fell the child on the 
muddy sidewalk in a dead faint. 

“Hello!” said the man, a look of incredulity in 


| his eyes, “can that little one play possum?” 
! 


“Play possum, ye haythen!”’ shouted Nance Par- 
sons, coming up the steps of a miserable cellar, 
wiping the suds from her red arms, “ye desarve to 
be hung for yer cold-blooded cruelty. That's lame 
Margaret, old Haggerty’s little girl, and heaven 
knows she hasn’t much to make her happy, and now 
ye've set the dog onto the only thing she had to 
I'm thinkin’ it’s killed 
her ye have, ye onhuman baste. Here, Margaret, 
little Margaret, poor little flower! just look at her 
white cheeks, now, will ye?’ 

“How'd I know ‘twas her kitten?” growled the 
man, who had rescued the now panting, dying little 
animal from the heavy jaws of his dog. 

“How'd ye know anything? or what d’ye care for 
anything but yer own wicked will?” cried the wo- 
man fiercely. “Ye had no right to take the life of 
even that, in wantonness. Ye've not one spark of 
feeling, your heart's dead an’ buried; be off wid ye 
Poor little Margaret! see, the child’s coming to. 
Don’t let her git a sight of ye. I wouldn't want 4 
little child’s eyes to look at me as hers did at yes: 
I'd carry it to my dying day.” 

“Rose, Rose,”’ moaned the child, faintly. 

“Never mind, darlint, we'll find a nicer kitty for 





“Alee can go and get it, instead of leaning | ye,” said the Irishwoman, in such tender accents 


that they might have melted the stoniest heart, while 
the man slunk out of the way, his coarse features all 
aflame, his heavy brows gloomy, as he called his dog; 
and at the same moment threw the body of the poet 
little kitten, now dead, on the top of a refuse heap. 

“] didn’t know whose kitten it was,” he muttered 
as he went, “‘or mabby I wouldn’t ’a’ done it. Git 


towards the dog, he was wishing to punish ! iniself 
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for his own ill-doing. The dog yelped, and looked | days after, erysipelas had showed itself about the 
up at him much in the way Haggerty’s little girl had | bruise, causing his death. 


done, which made his master shrug his heavy shoul- 
ders, and thrust his hands deeper in his trousers’ 


The money at Denver, Mr. Cummings assured us 
we should receive in due course of probate, pend- 


pocket, while he began to whistle. And if ever a/ ing which he advised us to go down into Texas and 
whistle sounded as if it had caught cold, surely that | see what property was there. We could then decide 


whistle did, for it was as hoarse and uncertain as 
could be. 


whether to continue uncle’s business, or sell out. 
We took Mr. Cummings’ advice, and a few days 


Meantime, Nance Parsons, whose heart was as big | later set off, with Jock, southward, across the plains, 


as her whole body, had carried Haggerty’s little girl 
into the poor room that was her home. Nobody else 


| 


on horseback. 
Late the sixth day we forded Canadian River. At 


loved the pale deformed little creature as she did, | that point it was about four hundred yards wide, 


and it was for this reason: Nancy had just lost her 
little boy, sickly from its birth, and which had been 
Margaret’s pet and nursling. 

“Oh, give it to me, give it to me!’ she would cry, 


| 


putting her head out of the window at sound of the | 


pinched little voice; and once in her arms, the 
wretched little sufferer would lie so still and seem- 
ingly comfortable that Nancy often said, looking off 
from her washing,— 

“Sure, it’s the angels’ gift ye have, for the pain 
must leave the bit baby while it’s wid ye.” 

Then the baby died, and was carried away, and 
after that Nancy took Margaret to her heart, and 
the thin irregular features and the misshapen body 
were beautiful to her. 

“Niver mind, darlint,” said Nancy, soothingly, as 
she bent over the child; “I'll git ye another kitty, 
and ye shall call it Rose, and bless ye, ye won't 
know the difference after awhile.” 

“Yes, L will. I’ve loved Rose a whole year. 
never want another!” sobbed the child. 

It was a hot afternoon, and the sun lay blindingly 
on Willow Court, and streamed in on poor little 
Margaret, who had cried herself sick. 

Nancy was gone home with her washing, and the 
children and the dogs were too warm to cry or 
bark. Margaret gazed listlessly from under the 
bandage of cold water which Nancy had bound on 
her throbbing temples. A knock sounded at the 
outer door. 

“Come in,” cried Margaret, faintly. Then she 
clasped her hands over her eyes, and gave a bitter 
cry, for whose face should she see but that of the 
man who had so wantonly destroyed poor Rose! 

Lying silent, she suddenly heard the piping voice 
of a little bird. 

When she looked up, there stood the man, a doll 
in one hand, and a bird-cage in the other. Pressing 
the doll into her grasp, he fished up from his pocket 
the prettiest little kitten that ever was seen,—much 
more beautiful than Rose,—and which looked at 
her with round yellow eyes, as soft and bright as 
sunshine. 

“Oh!” cried Margaret, with face all flushed, and 
holding her breath, as a package of candy came 
next. 

“Thar, now, won’t that pay you for it?” asked the 
man. “There’s a little bird as’ll sing from mornin’ 
till night, an’ plenty of seed for it. When that’s 
gone, I'll git some more. Now don’t you hold no 
hard feeling agin me, will yer?” 

Margaret looked her gratitude, and held out her 
hand in token of complete forgiveness; and when 
Nancy came home, she beheld such a transforma- 
tion as she had never expected to see, for the homely 
room was flooded with melody. 

Margaret lay there, smiling, a doll nestled up to 
her heart, and a kitten purring at her shoulder; and 
if ever a bird sang a welcome, that bird on the 
homely little table near Margaret’s bed welcomed 
her with notes that made her think of other things 
beside this work-a-day world. 

And not less happy than they was the rough fel- 
low who, for once in his life, had made restitution 
for a wrong wantonly inflicted. Let us hope that it 
made him a better man. ALMA. 


I'll 


+o - 
For the Companion. 
ATTACKING THE COLTS. 


It was an odd chance that took me to Texas. I 
had just got a job at “firing’’ on the Portland and 
Rochester Railroad, and was looking forward to 
nothing more nor less than being a railroad man, 
when one day in August I received a letter from 
Mr. Cummings, a lawyer, dated at Denver, Colo- 
rado. 

The letter one, merely inquiring 
whether I had an uncle named Asa Lovejoy, and a 
cousin Charles Mills. ‘If so,” it said, “it will be 
well for you and your cousin Mills to come out here, 
bringing proofs of your identity and relationship to 
the Asa Lovejoy mentioned above.” 

I was quite a child when Uncle Asa went to Texas, 
and had almost forgotten him. 
been raising horses, a drove of which he brought 
each year to Denver for sale. 


was a short 


It was with some reluctance I gave up my employ- 
ment as fireman; but three days after receiving the 
letter, my cousin and I were on our way to Denver. 

Ten or twelve days previously, a negro boy named 
Jock, who lived with Mr. Lovejoy in Texas, had 
come through to Denver on horse-back, bringing 
Lovejoy’s bank-book,—which showed a balance in 
his favor at a Denver bank of upwards of eight 
thousand dollars,—and the following letter to Mr. 
Cummings,— 

“It is pretty certain that I am on my death-bed. 
T want my two nephews in Nashua, N. H., to have 
what Tam leaving, and I wish you would see that 
they get it.” 

Then foliowed our names in full and some other 
facts yelative to us. 

Jock, whom we found to be a sturdy black lad of 
fifteen. or thereabouts, said that Mr. Lovejoy had 
been kicked on the knee by a horse, and that a few 


His business had | 
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and had a swift current over sand and gravel bars. 
The south bank was a line of bluffs, at least a hun- 
dred feet in height. 

Jock led the way. Going up the bed of a gulch, 
between the bluffs, we came to a pair of bars in 
a hedge, and were then, Jock said, on Uncle Asa’s 
ranch. But the house, or camp, was some three 
miles farther on, in a grove of ash, near the foot of 
an abrupt mountain, where there was a copious 
spring of water. 

The camp was about twenty feet in length, and 
built of ash logs, hewn square. It was a strong 
structure, provided with a heavy door, and loop- 
holes for rifles. But Jock said that the Indians had 
never molested them. 

At the camp we found a Swede, named Rudiger 
(or Roger) Holpen, who had been in Unele Asa’s 
employ a number of years, and was now in charge 
of the place. 

Back, three or four miles from the river, rose a 
range of steep, high mountains covered with pines 
and scrub; but between the mountains and the 
river-bluffs there was a plain of good pasturage. 
Uncle Asa had chosen a stretch of fifteen miles or 
more of this tract, bounded on each end by a creek 
with steep, sandy banks. 

These creeks came down from among the moun- 
tains. The Swede told us that the horses never 
crossed the creeks, and that they had never beaten 
back over the mountains. By fencing off the 
heads of five or six gulches, Uncle Asa had been 
able to secure an inclosed pasturage of forty-five or 
fifty square miles. 

But the drove of horses was what especially com- 
mended itself to our attention. There were running 
on the range a hundred and eighty-nine colts and 
horses. Forty-seven of these were handsome mares, 
with the season’s colts running beside them. 

There was 
thirty cattle, kept for beef. 

When we had spent a day in looking over the 
property, Charley said,— 

“T think we will stay,—one year, at least.” 

As I was of the same mind, we began life as 
frontiersmen on Canadian River. 

We had been there about three weeks, when one 
morning, as “Ruger” was getting up our breakfast 
of sweet potatoes and beefsteak, Jock came in and 
said that one of the little colts was missing. 

It was Jock’s business to ride over the range every 
morning, before breakfast, and count the horses. 
That morning he had found the drove out about 
five miles, near the foot of the hills. The “whinny- 
ing’ of the mare had attracted his attention long 
before he had come up with the drove. 

The Swede thought the colt might have tumbled 
over the bluffs, somewhere along the river or the 
creeks. The vision of very young colts scems often 
to be defective. Or the little fellow might have 
been kicked, or run over, by the other horses. 

After breakfast we saddled our horses and rode 
round the west end of the pasture, following the 
river and then going to the “slew,” where the 
horses drank when out at the far end of the range, 

This “slew”? was a spring-hole, in a hollow, up 
near the foot of a mountain. The grass and flags 
grew very rank and tall here, and there were thick 
clumps of bushes, resembling elders, all about this 
water-hole and along the run below. 

Back, twenty or thirty yards from the place 
where the horses went down to drink, Uncle Asa 
had placed a salt-trough, so that the animals could 
take salt at will. 

The trough was dug out of a log, and was near 
thirty feet long. It had a bushel or more of salt in 
it; and to keep the rain out of it, a shed had been 
built, ten or twelve feet high, open in front. 

The ends and back side of the shed were boarded 
up, but in one place, on the back side, the slabs had 
got knocked off, leaving a hole opening into the 
thick bushes and high, dank grass in the rear. 

We rode into the hollow, where we could see the 
shed and the “slew,” then continued on along the 
foot of the hills. It was four or five o'clock in the 
afternoon when we got back to camp, having seen 
nothing of the missing colt. The mare followed us 
in, whinnying for her foal. 

The loss of a colt is not an uncommon occurrence, 
and the matter did not trouble us. But two morn- 
ings later, Jock reported another colt gone; and 
then the Swede said that, some time in the night, 
he had been roused by hearing the horses come 
running up from the range, and that they snorted 
as if from fright. 

Thirty or forty of them were among the trees 
about the camp that morning, and we noticed that 
one of these stood moping in the shade, as if sick. 

Mills went out where the animal was standing. 
A moment later he called to me. 

“Look at that colt’s back!’ he exclaimed, as I 
came up. 

It was a handsome black three-year-old colt; but 
all along its back and ramp there were raw, ugly 
wounds from which the blood had flowed and was 
still dropping down its sides. 

“That colt’s been lassoed and thrown down on his 
back, among stones or stubs,” said Mills, 





| up the opposite bank of the gully, when the horse 


also on the ranch a herd of about | 





| bolting. 


It looked as if it might have been so, and we felt 
afraid there might be horse-thieves about. 

Immediately after breakfast, Mills and I set off to 
ride round the range again, taking Jock with us, 
and carrying our rifles. 

Going along by the river, we kept on tothe bound- 
ary creek, then rode up to the “slew,” to see whether 
the water still held out. 

The morning had been quite hot, and on riding 
into the hollow, we pulled up for ten or fifteen 
minutes in the shade of the bushes, to let the horses 
breathe and cool before drinking. They then drank, 
and Mills, who had remounted a little sooner than 
I, started toward the salt-trough. 

As he came up under the shed, his horse started 
slightly and shied off. 

“He's afraid of this rig,’’ Mills said. 

It was one of the horses we had ridden down from 
Denver, and the animal was not used to the place. 
Charley touched him with the spur; and with that 
he came round again, then walked under the shed, 
up to the trough, and took salt greedily. 

I had mounted, and was sitting twenty or thirty 
yards away, when suddenly, without the least noise 
or warning, a large spotted animal leaped through 
the hole in the back side of the shed and fastened 
itself, with a fierce growl, on the horse’s neck and 
shoulders. 

The horse plunged backward and wheeled, utter- 
ing a squeal of pain and fright that might have 
been heard two miles. 

As it wheeled, it threw Mills headlong on the 
ground, and his gun flew a dozen yards out of his 
hands. He jumped up, but fell again after running 
a few steps, the breath having been completely 
knocked out of him. 

Meantime, my horse was rearing and plunging, 
trying his best to run, and Jock had been thrown 
off and his horse was galloping away, tail up and 
stirrups flying. 

The hideous cries made by the horse, together 
with the growling of the savage animal on his shoul- 
ders, as they went crashing through the bushes, 
were really appalling. The ferocious brute kept his 
hold despite the horse’s frantic plunging. 

They went headlong through the “slew,’’ through 
bushes and vines, rushes and mud; then half-way 


fell and both rolled over down among the brush 
again. 

I caught but glimpses of the struggle, for I had as 
much as I could do to master my own horse, and as 
soon as I could dismount, I bade Jock hold him and 
ran to see if Mills was much hurt. I found he had 
so far recovered his breath that he could stand, but 
he was bleeding profusely at the nose. 

At that moment, the horse, with the animal still 
hanging to its shoulders, went crashing through the 
elders back of the shed, not twenty yards off. 
Cocking my carbine, I fired at the glimpse I had of 
the creature, but think I hit the horse instead, for 
both fell and went tumbling over each other. 

Before I could pick up Mills’ gun, however, the 
horse was up again and going off across the plain. 
It had broken loose from its assailant in that last 
fall; but the beast was bounding along after him. 

I now saw that it was an animal that the settlers 
afterward told me was called by them a leopard. 
It is not the same as the African leopard, but is a 
more dangerous beast to deal with. It is probably 
called a leopard because of the oval spots along the 
back and sides. The spots are ring-shaped, black at 
the centre. The ground color is yellowish on the 
sides and back shading into white underneath, 

I fired at it as it ran, and either from this, or find- 
ing it could not catch the horse, it turned and made 
for the bushes at some distance above us. Charley 
went to the “slew” to try to stop the bleeding at his 
nose. Hearing the animal growling in the bushes 
where it had sought cover, I fired several shots into 
them, but did not care to venture near. At length, 
fearing Charley would bleed to death, [ took him 
behind me on my horse and started for camp. Jock 
ran behind us. 

About haif a mile out, on the plain, we came upon 
Charley’s horse. The leopard had torn or bitten off 
several large veins of its neck, causing it to lose so 
much blood that, after rnnning a little way, it had 
fallen. To end the poor creature's misery, I shot it 
where it lay, and then took off the saddle. 

Going on, Charley bethought himself of the ex- 
periment of cording his arm, just above the elbow, 
to stop the hemorrhage in his nose; and either from 
this, or some other cause, it ceased before we arrived 
at the camp. 

The Swede said that they had never before been 
troubled by any such creature. He had no idea 
what it was. While we were talking about it, Jock’s 
horse had come in. 

After dinner, we saddled fresh horses and again 
set off, all of us determined now to hunt down the 
beast. Holpen had a greyhound, which he kept to 
hunt jack rabbits with, and we took the hound 
with us. 

An hour’s ride brought us to where we had left 
the carcass of the horse. To our surprise it was 
gone. But after searching about for a few minutes, 
Jock found it, sixty or seventy yards from where I 
had shot the animal, lying in an old buffalo “wal- 
low,” covered over with sticks and dirt. It was 
partly eaten. 

Not far off, there was a patch of tall, rank grass. 
Hearing a slight noise there, as Jock stirred the 
carcass, I turned and saw the leopard crouched in 
the grass, watching us. 

The horses saw or smelled him at the same in- 
stant, and we had a sharp tussle to keep them from 


dll 


left the horses with Jock and the Swede to hold 
them, and then Mills and I moved up nearer on foot, 
holding our carbines cocked ready to shoot. 

The hound was playing up round the grass patch, 
and, to my surprise, the leopard, instead of resent- 
ing this, came out and put his head down on one side 
and rolled over on the ground, extending his paws 
playfully to the dog, as if inviting him to a frolic. 
Having gorged itself on horse-flesh, the beast seemed 
in a state of great good-nature. 

Mills called the hound back, and then, going a 
few steps nearer, got down on one knee and fired at 
the leopard, as it lay on the ground with its head 
down watching us. 

At the report, the creature uttered a loud yelp 
and made a dash toward us. Mills ran back, to 
give me a fair chance at him. 

L had good aim and meant to wait till the animal 
came within fifteen or twenty yards. But the brute 
suddenly turned tail and ran for the hollow where 
the “slew”’ was. 

We gave chase at full run, Holpen with us, and 
coming to the gully about a hundred yards below 
the spring, we all three fired at the beast, one after 
the other, as he went up the opposite side. 

It was at pretty short range, and as it proved we 
allhit. Butthe animal ran on, up the bank, and 
went out of sight beyond it. 

On crossing over, however, we espied the leopard 
again, stretched at length, not more than a hundred 
yards farther on. Another shot from Mills’ carbine 
finished him. After all he had not made so smart a 
fight as we had expected he would. 

The skin of this beast had beautiful lustrous tints. 
It was considerably larger than the largest New- 
foundland or St. Bernard dog’s; and of its great 
strength, some idea can be gained from the distance 
it dragged the body of the horse. 

After eating its fill, it appears to have covered up 
the remainder of the carcass, and then lain down in 
the grass hard by, to watch it. 


+o 
For the Companion. 
DOWN THE POTOMAC. 


“Come, Gypsy; come, Topsy; come, Dimple; the 
carriage is here.”’ And Topsy, in the shape of a ro- 
tund little lady of fourteen, and Gypsy, in the shape 
of an older and more demure maiden, and Dimple, 
a wonderful rat-terrier, all tumble in, and are driven 
to the wharf. 

Everybody is in high spirits. Cares and vexations 
are all left behind. Papa has just heard of losses 
and crosses, but no matter, they must be seen to 
when we return. 

The hot weather has told upon us, and we are go- 
ing to gather health from the salt sea; so we board 
the handsome steamer, and Dimple sits by and 
guards carpet-bags and fans, while we go in a body 
to inspect state-rooms, and then to watch the pas- 
sengers as they come on board. 

It is not long before we start. The two girls are 
impatient to be gone. They have never seen the 
beauties of the banks of the Potomac, made classic 
by the fact that Washington, the great and good, 
lived, and moved, and had his being there. 

The sail at the commencement is very pleasant. 
We pass the arsenal, whose beautiful green banks 
slope down to the water's edge, and from the foliage, 
growing luxuriantly, peep out the brightly-painted 
houses that belong to the oflicers. 

Sometimes a group of ladies and children, in their 
cool white dresses, give life and character to the 
scene. Hearing a laugh in the cabin, we go in to 
see Dimple gravely walking on his hind feet, his 
fore paws in the air, simply, it would seem, for the 
amusement of the strangers there assembled. 

At sight of us, he begins to go through his daily 
exercises, to our surprise; for, though Dimple is one 
of the cleverest dogs alive, I have never known him 
to show off his tricks unless compelled to do so. 

Beautifully blue is the water, beautifully blue is 
the sky, while on either side, the low bluffs, the green 
grass, the overarching trees, here and there a pretty 
farin-house, looking so lonely, yet so picturesque in 
its loneliness, call forth many an exclamation of 
delight. 

And now we pass the navy-yard; further on, Fort 
Foote, where the old gun, visible on the heights, 
surmounted by a flag. give notice of sunrise and 
sunset. For all it looks so picturesque up there, it 
can hardly be a very lively place to live in. 

Fort after fort, several landing-places leading to 
summer resorts, are passed. Gradually the twilight 
Dimple amuses us by a new feat. There 
is a ladder of rope leading to some place above 
through a round Up this, 
round by round, slowly, methodically, goes Dimple, 
and the performance is really funny enough to set 


comes on. 


hole in the awning. 


his nearest friends off in almost convulsive laughter. 

Presently the moon is up, and the long avenue of 
white foam, following the wake of our ship, changes 
to purple, and gold, and silver, and we look out 
from our little round table, at supper, where we are 
discussing spots, and crabs, and chicken, on the 
lovely, peaceful river, and think we have never en- 
joyed so exquisite an evening. 

Not much sleep that night. The girls, who are 
in the next state-room, are continually at the win- 
dow, and their exclamations at the beauty of the 
scene provoke me to rap and remind them that they 
are not the only persons on board, 

“Q papa, come out and see how splendid! O papa, 
we've been up for hours, and the deck is washed, 
and the fort is in sight, and everything is just 
lovely.” 

The Rip-Raps. 





At length, going back fifteen or twenty rods, we ' 


“What is that rather nice-looking little place, like 
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a big diamond in the sea, it glistens so?’’ queries 
Topsy, pointing with her parasol. 

“That's Rip-Raps, ma’am. Ye heard of it, 
likely, during the war.” 

“No,” says Topsy, “I’m not old enough for 
that.” 

“Well, miss, it's a great place for a little one. 
Prisoners use to be put there, and a dismaller 


quarters one wouldn't wish to have,” says the 
colored man, who gives us the information. 
*Ther's inillions sunk thar, It’s jest 
made down rocks in the channel 
brought from the Maryland shore, ‘cross the 
It's built of solid granite an’ iron, 


been 
by throwin’ 
Chesapeake. 
and thar’s all the port-holes, with never a gun 
to ’em.,” 

‘‘Anybody live there?’’ asks some one. 

“Nobody but an old watchman and his dog, 
so they say. Sometimes visitors goes there from 
the fortress.’ 

“Do see those little houses out there.” 


“Them’s lighthouses, miss. Don't you see 
the wood stored away underneath on the scaffold- 
That's the lighterman’s 
cellar, and there’s his boat slung just on the 
other side.” 

“It's for all the world like a toy 
Topsy “I'd like to live in it.”’ 

“Reekon you'd soon get tired of it,’ 
porter, siniling 


ing just over the water? 


house,” said 


* said the 


Fortress Monroe, 

“Why do they vall asked Gypsy. 
“Don’t fortress mean a fortified city?” 

To this question Leould make no reply. 


it a fortress?” 
It is 
ealled Fortress Monroe, as well as old Fort Com- 
fort, and it is nota fortified city. 
it does on the river, however, it makes a very 


Standing as 


imposing appearance, 

The ramparts, green from top to the bottom, 
the shining muzzles of the guns, the long front 
of the Hygiean Hotel, whose proprietor greeted 
us, and whose pleasant face would have prompt- 
ed us to go to the hotel if we had not already had 
quarters prepared for us, the wharf, around 
which flitted fishing vessels of all sizes, and on 
which formed, alto- 
gether, a picture as novel as it was pleasing. 


stood expectant friends, 
As we moved up from the long wharf, we saw 
of 
It is a small cart, drawn by a meek-look- 


a variety teams, one of which IT sketch for 
you. 
ing cow, on which sometimes the driver sits, ap- 
parently quite at ease, 
straw hat on his head. 
The cart was probably an inspiration of the 
owner's brain, for IL never saw anything like it 
in any country. 


an immense palmetto 


Another, quite as unique, was 
drawn by the tiniest ox I ever beheld, and ox 
of this very common. 
times a whole family of blacks, mother, father, 
children, and a load of watermelons, are packed 


teams sort are Some- 


upon one of these vehicles, and the combination 
is very Indicrous 
The grounds inside the fort are very exten- 
sive. Topsy and Gypsy never missed a guard 
mount ora parade, one coming off at nine in the 
The 
walk upon the ramparts was always delightful 
giving, as it did, a view of the ocean, dotted with 


morning, the other at seven in the evening 


stils, and shining in the morning sun 

Did you ever go crabbing? 

“What in the world are those children all do- | 
ing?” as 
leading from the hotel. 

‘Crabbing,”’ 


asked Topsy, we drew near the slip 


was the answer: and we went 
There were a dozen children, 
from six to twelve years of age. Each of them 
held a line, attached to the other end of which 
was a piece of raw meat. 

No sooner was it comfortably settled in the 


water than the crab caught hold, and it depend- 


and looked over, 





cow 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


|ed upon the skill of the fisher whether or not it 
was safely landed on shore. 

Topsy and Gypsy were both wild to go crab- 
bing, so I went in and bought some meat of the 
cook, and let them try their luck. They fished 
for an hour, and caught a dozen crabs apiece. 

Fortress Monroe is named after President Mon- 
roe; it has an armament of four hundred guns, 








| 





TEAM. 


and was originally named Royal Comfort by the 
colonists in 1607, since which time there has been 
a fort in the place. T. H. O. M. 
+o — 
“FUTURES.” 


Several of the treasurers of cotton manufac- 


turing companies in Fall River, Mass., have be- 
come defaniters by speculating in “futures.”’ 
This is a very common form of speculating, 
that may be described in brief as the buying 
The 
speculation may be in any article, such, for in- 


or selling of articles for future delivery. 


stance, as cotton, grain, petroleum, or corpora- 
tion stocks. 

This is the way it is done. Suppose, in the 
month of Mareh, 1880, wheat of a certain grade 
sells in Chicago at one dollar a bushel. The in- 
dications at that time show that the wheat har- 
vest of the summer of 1880 will be very heavy 
Of course, if the har- 
vest should fulfil its promise, the price of wheat 
will decline largely 
gathered. 


throughout the country. 


as soon as the harvest is 
Basing their calculations on the pros- 
pect of a full crop, some men would agree to 
sell and others to buy a given quantity of wheat 
fora certain amount,—say ninety cents, to be | 
delivered in July or August. That would be ten 
cents lower than it was selling at the time the 
contract was made, This is what is called buy- 
ing and selling “‘futures.’’ As time goes on, we 
will suppose that there is bad weather in 1880, 
which threatens the crops. Then the price of 
July futures would be raised. The man 
agrees to buy may sell again, transferring his 
purchase to another, and putting the profit in 
his own pocket 


who 


Dealing in futures is sometimes legitimate. | 
To illustrate: Here isa cotton-mill which has an 
ample supply of raw material for two months, 
but in November it will need more. The direet- | 
ors believe that business is to revive, and that in | 
November ‘“‘cash’’ or ‘‘spot’’ cotton, will sell for 
a higher price than it can now be bought for 
delivery in November. 


| 

In that case they will save money for the own- 
ers by buying ‘‘fatures.’’? To be sure, they run 
a risk. Cotton may decline instead of advanc- 
ing, and in that case they will lose. Yet it is 
their duty, in looking out for the interests of the 
stockholders, to use their best judgment, and to 
buy when the market seems to them most fa- 
vorable. 

The Fall treasurers who became de- 
faulters were not guilty because they bought 
“futures,”’ but because they speculated on their 
own account with the money placed in their 
keeping that belonged to other people. 

In nine cases out of ten, dealing in futures is 
simply gambling. The buyers and sellers do not | 
base the prices they take and give on any know 1-| 


River 


| edge of the causes that may make prices higher 


| or lower; nor do they have the goods to deliver 








Again, should the weather improve, so also 


would the prospect of a good crop. Then the | the spot from whieh he fell. 


if they are sellers, or need them for any purpose 
if they are They merely bet upon a 
future price. And if betting is evil in any case, 
so are all purely speculative dealings in futures, 


buyers. 


«o> 
BETTER OR WORSE. 


Isa mana bit the better 

For his hoard of golden gains, 

For his acres and his palace, 

If his heart be cold and callous— 
Is a man a bit the better? 


Is a man a bit the worse 

Fora brow with marks of care, 

Though he claims no lordly rental, 

If his heart be kind and gentle— 
Is a man a bit the worse? 


+2 
ALPINE CLIMBING. 
Not a year passes without the occurrence of | 


frightful accidents to adventurous men who find | 


pleasure in climbing the precipitous and snow- 
clad peaks of the Alps. <A false step at a eriti- 
cal point sends an unfortunate climber over a | 
precipice to meet death in the valley below. | 
The saddest event of the present year is the 
loss of the life of a brilliant young American, a 
physician of Boston. He was an expert climber, | 
who had been several times through the Alps, 
and had of the most difficult 
weaks, 
The fatal result 
confident of his powers. 
terhorn, as 


ascended some 


came because he was over- 
He climbed the Mat- 
a great many Alpine tourists had 
done before him. Not regarding the task as a| 
particularly perilous one, he chafed under the | 
restraint of the rope, with which, as is well 





| known, mountaineers are connected in ascend- 
| 


He gained the top of the peak. Then after de- 
scending part way, he insisted upon releasing 
himself. Not long after he vaulted over a pro- 
jecting rock, stumbled, and fell upon the snow | 
beneath. Unfortunately the snow was frozen, | 
and although he tried to stop himself with his | 
elbows and almost succeeded, he continued to | 


| 
ing and descending the mountains. 


slip and was carried over the craggy precipice. 
His body was found two thousand feet below 


man who had sold July wheat at ninety cents| Of conrse all accidents in the Alps are not | 


would perhaps be able to buy at eighty-seven 
cents, and he would get a profit of three cents 
on each bushel. 

Of course, where there is a profit to one spec- 
wlator, there is a loss to another. The only per- 
sons who make money, whether wheat goes up 
or down, are the brokers. These men havea 
commission both for buying and for selling; 
and as the business is largely transacted on 


“margins,’’ they also receive interest on the 
money they lend 

For example, a speculator wishes to buy ten 
thousand bushels of wheat. He gives the order 
toa broker, who charges him a price for doing 
the business. The speculator is required to de- 
posit with the broker as seeurity against the 
broker's loss, a certain amount of money, say a 
per cent. of five cents a bushel for the one thou- 
bushels, dollars in all, 
The broker 
lends the speculator the rest of the money, so 
that if the wheat is 


him nine thonsand five hundred dollars 


hundred 
which would be called a “margin.” 


sand or five 


If the 


ne dollar a bushel, he lends | 


price of wheat goes down, the speculator must | 
advance more margin, or be sold out. and lose | 


the whole ora portion of the money he has paid. 

When the sale is made, another commission 
is charged, so whether the speculation results in 
a profit or a loss, the broker's two commissions 
and the 
the speeulator must be paid. 


interest on the amount he has loaned 


In 


the one case 


| they diminish the profits, and in the other they | 


| add to the loss. 


fatal. We have before us, in the London Times, 
a thrilling account of an accident and almost 
miraculous escape by a Swiss porter, who was 
accompanying a German mountaineer in the | 
ascent of the Schewhorns. Except in its results | 
the story reminds one of the accident we have | 
just narrated. | 
The party had safely climbed to the summit | 
and were returning. The porter of the party, 
having a weight of seventy pounds on his shoul- | 
ders, had once made a false step, and insisted 
npon being untied from the rope, saying that he 
might slip again, and that he would endanger 
no life but his own 





. ‘ . - | 
Shortly afterwards he again lost his footing. | 


The party were at the moment upon a steep ice- | 
slope. Gisler, which is the name of the porter, | 
slid frightful swiftness down towards a | 
crevasse forty feet deep and six feet wide. 
Being a man of powerful frame and great pres- 
ence of mind. he contrived, as he neared the 
awful chasm, to spring to his feet, bound across 
the crevasse, and gain a footing on the other | 
side. 

Notwithstanding the hazardous nature of Al- | 
pine climbing, it is not likely to become a less | 
popular pastime. In itself, if the danger attending | 
it could be removed, it is one of the most exhil- | 


with 





arating and health-giving forms of exercise. It | 
‘ : ; : v 
is a favorite vacation pastime for many of the | 


most learned and profound thinkers of Europe. 
Those who practise mountaineering find that | 
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vigor to a wearied mind as no other exercise 
willdo. Prudence, steadiness and alertness re- 
move a large part of the danger to climbers. 
The peril which remains gives excitement and 
imparts a zest to the pastime. 

For this reason there is a constant temptation 
to foolhardiness. There are many men who 
deen it brave to risk their lives in doing some 
rash act, which may be accomplished safely, but 
which is sure to cause their death if they fail. 
It is this spirit of bravado which brings dis- 
credit upon a sport which is highly useful in its 
way, and as nnobjectionable in its aims and 
purposes as hunting or yachting. 

Professor Tyndall is a famous mountaineer, 
He has derived, so he asserts, vast benefit from 
his annual tours in the Alps. As he practises 
mountain Climbing, it is proper and wise. As 
those practise it who tempt fate by rash ven- 
tures where failure is certain death, it is the 
height of folly. 

+> —— 
“OLD PROBABILITIES.” 

Gen. Albert J. Myer, chief of the Signal Service 
Department, is jokingly known as the mysterious 
“Old Probabilities,” whose prophecies in the morn- 
ing papers everybody consults before making their 
plans for the day. 

Gen. Myer, with half-a-dozen other scientific men, 
crossed the continent a year ago, to take observa- 
tions of the eclipse of the sun from the summit of 
Pike’s Peak. 

A female correspondent of a New York paper 
watched their preparations with breathless eager- 
ness. At last she proffered her request. “Could 


| she go into their observatory and stand beside them 


during the eclipse?” 
Gen. Myer looked annoyed; then his eye twinkled. 
“On one condition, madam. That you do not speak 


for half an hour.”’ 


She accepted the offer with a gulp of determina- 
tion. At the end of five minutes after the com- 
mencement of the eclipse, a fluttering of skirts was 
heard. The lady fled, and was not seen again. 

Gen. Myer ought to be able to manage one troub- 
lesome woman, as he has organized the most effi- 
cient and complex meteorological service in the 
world. To furnish the daily weather bulletin, which 
a boy reads with a glance of the eye, stations are 
maintained all over the United States. In each of 
these stations, seven times a day observations are 
made of the heat, weight and moisture of the air, 
the speed of the wind, the rainfall, the kind and 
speed of the clouds. These observations are sent to 
Washington. 

From all quarters of the globe, similar reports 
come in, to the number of one thousand forty-four 
daily. These furnish the material from which are 
made the warnings and predictions of the weather 
for each day. 

The men who make these observations do it some- 
times at the risk of health and life. A station was 
maintained on top of Pike’s Peak during a season so 
inclement that prayers were offered in the churches 
below for the safety of the two officers. 

Frederick Meyer was sent on this service to the 
North Pole. He made daily observations for more 
than a year. He, with part of the crew, was desert- 
ed by the ship, and floated through the night and 





| horror of an arctic winter on a floe of ice that was 


melting beneath them every hour. 

When found by the ship Tigress, “they were more 
like ghastly corpses than living men.” Yet through 
all this, the officer did not discontinue his work for 
one day. All honor to these heroes who do their 
duty when no man looks on. 


eo — 
OAKS FROM ACORNS. 


About fifty years ago, a Jewish gentleman of 
wealth entertained one day at dinner the leading 
men of his race in Philadelphia. The banquet was 
delightful, and the guests were in high good-humor. 

“Let us remember the poor and sick of our peo- 
ple,” said one wealthy merchant, dropping a piece 
of gold into his goblet. It passed around the table 
and was full when it returned. 

The host poured out the glittering heap. ‘Well 
done!” he said; “I invite you all here this day a 
year hence, if you will promise to remember the 
poor as nobly.” 

The banquet was repeated and so was the con- 
tribution. Out of this petty beginning grew thie 
great Hebrew Beneticiary Societies of Pennsylvania, 
which care for every needy member of the race in 
the State, and whose charities have amourted to 
millions. They still hold their annual dinner in 
memory of their beginning. 

Another instance of a great good growing out of 
a small opportunity well improved, is the story of ‘ 
Home for crippled and deformed children founded 
by a pastor in France. 

An American lady visited it many years ago, and 
was much interested in this good man and his work. 
After the Franco-Prussian war, she read in a French 
paper that owing to the universal poverty, contri- 
butions to this Home had almost ceased, and the 
house would soon be closed. 

She was herself a poor woman, and a helpless in- 
alid; but she wrote a simple account of the Home 
as she had seen it, and sent it to a leading magazine. 
The pathos of the story caused it to be copied inte 
an English paper. It was read by a man of gr at 


it trains their nerves and muscles, and restores! penevolence and wealth, who visited the Home, 
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and at once took means of re-establishing it upon | 
an enlarged and secure basis. 

“The words that I speak to-day,”’ says the Persian 
poet, “shall not the echoes come back to me here- 
after from every corner of the world?” 


+o 
TRIUMPH OF QUININE, 

No medicine, doubtless, is so much used in this 
country as quinine. It is employed as a tonic for 
weak stomachs, for reducing the heat of fevers, and 
as a powerful antiseptic in arresting putrefaction. 
But its chief use is in intermittent fevers (fever and 
ague), the of the West and South, against 
which it is well-nigh a specific; and yet, no one can 
tell the secret of its action. So general a necessity 
js it that Congress has at length repealed the duty 
on it, the American Medical Association 
mously urging it. 

Quiniae is the active element of Peruvian bark, 
the crude powder having been used until about forty | 
years ago, The.trees, evergreens,—there 
thirty species,—are natives only of Peru, and are 


scourge 


unani- 


are some 


contined to the eastern slope of the Cordilleras; 
though they have been successfully introduced into 
India, St. of the Dutch posses- 
sions. 

The virtues of the bark were discovered by the 
Spaniards about a century after their conquest of 
Peru, the Countess of Cinchon, wife of the Viceroy, 
having been cured by it; who also carried it with | 
her to Europe, and from whom is derived its pres- 
ent medical name—cinchona. 

It was long known as “Jesuit’s bark,’ the count- 
ess having transferred its patronage to the Jesuits. 
But it secured general recognition only after the 
struggle of a century, the medical profession and 
the Protestants having bitterly opposed it. 

As, however, it showed its virtue against the dead- 
ly malaria of the Pontine marshes, Pope Innocent 
X. backed up with a bull the recommendation of it 
by the Italian physicians; and in England the great 
Sydenham fought bravely for its claims. The action 


Helena, and some 


of Congress makes its triumph complete. 
+o 
A POWDERED WIG AND A BLACK 
COAT. 

Those are words for everyday use which the 
ter uttered: “Judge not according to appearances, 
but judge righteous judgment.”" An incident in the 
life of John Marshall, the most eminent of our chief- 
justices, gives a good illustration of their meaning. 

One day, at the beginning of his professional life, | 
Marshall was strolling through the streets of Rich- 
mond. Under his arm was his hat, from which he 
was eating cherries. He stopped in the porch of a 
hotel, exchanged a few pleasant words with the | 
landlord, and passed on. 

An elderly gentleman 
near. He had a case coming on before the Court of 
Appeals, and the landlord had advised him to em- | 
ploy young Marshall to argue it. But the old gen- | 
tleman was so prejudiced by the young lawyer’s | 
languid air and slouchy appearance—he was dressed 
in a linen roundabout and short clothes—that he | 
refused to engage him. 

Seeking advice from the clerk of the court, he was | 
again referred to Marshall, and again declined to | 
accept him as his counsel. Just then, Mr. 
venerable lawyer, entered the court-room. 
powdered wig and black | 
dignified demeanor, so impressed the old gentleman | 
that he at once retained him. The first case was | 

| 
| 


Mas- 


from the country stood 


V—.a 
His | 
dlress-coat, aided by his | 


ealled, and Mr. V-— and Mr. Marshall each ad- 
dressed the court. 

The old gentleman saw his mistake, for Mr. V | 
was far inferior to the young lawyer. At the close | 
of the argument, he introduced himself to Marshall, 
and frankly stated what he had done, and why he | 
did it. He regretted his error, but did not know | 
how to remedy it. 

He had come to the city with one hundred dollars 
to fee a lawyer, and that he had paid to Mr V—. 
He had but five dollars left, which, if Marsh: ul | 
would accept, he would give him for assisting in the 





| 
ise 
Marshall, with a hearty laugh, accepted the offer, 
and uttered a sly witticism at the imposing influence 
of a powdered wig and a black coat. 


+o | 


A SHY SCHOLAR. | 


Itis hard to understand how Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Succeeded in performing his duties at the Custom 
House in Salem and in the Consulship at Liverpool, | 
for he was so shy and timid that he rarely went into 
lety, except on compulsion. Mr. A. Bronson 
Alcott gives an amusing account of his social habits 
at Concord. When he removed to Concord, Mr. 
Alcott expected great personal enjoyment from his 
Soclety, 


He 


SOK 


was an immediate neighbor for several years, 
ut during this period Hawthorne was only enticed 
lnte Mr. Aleott’s house In both 
cases he remained only a few minutes and then ex- 

ethimself. Once he alleged that his nerves were 
di iaiaiad by the loud ticking of a clock; and the | 
second time the heat of a stove gave hima headache. 
Mr. Aleott tried in many ways to overcome this shy- 
hess, but Hawthorne was incorrigible, and could not | 
(rawn from his retiring ways. 


on two occasions. 


+o 
TIMID CROCODILES. 
Englishman, whose long services in India 
made him familiar with the habits of wild crea- 
lifes, says the crocodiles of the Mysore rivers are 
timid an/l rarely attack people. The fishermen pay 
ho atenpion to them. 


An 


/ 


s 
« 


'and detractors, custom 


| Everett goes.” 
| did not follow fast enough to eatch up with him. | 


| would make such 


| time during life 
| by 


THE YOUTH'S 


They say that if they come upon a crocodile while ! 
engaged in their fishing, which is done by netting 
and therefore requires wading, he will skulk at the 
Even if it is handled, it will not move, ap- 
parently believing that thereby it 


bottom. 
escapes observa 


tion. 
The Englishman says that he has seen several 
professional divers dive again and again in water 


twelve feet deep and bring to the surface 
a crocodile he had wounded. 

The creature, seven feet long, was not crippled, 
but seemed with When 
near a rock, the Englishman stood 
rope, ready to secure it, then it turned and snapped 
at the man pulling its tail. go, the 
crocodile sunk. After different divers, one by one, 
had brought it several times to the 
killed by a shot. 


by the tail 


overcome fear. dragged 


where with ; 


As soon as he let 


surface, it was 


+o 


NATIONAL GREETINGS. 

The national ditferences in salutation are curious, 
Some savages rub noses, while 
ers’ shoulders. One Eastern nation greets with a 
prostration extended along the 
contents itself with a lowly obeisance. A French 
Italian a Spaniard, | 
and an Englishman, all shake hands, ask 


» others slap each oth- 
ground; another 


man, a German, an »a Russian, 


after each | 


| ery, 


other’s health, and take off hats. But the manner 
in Which each does his greeting” proclaims his na- | 
tionality. 

The boyish embrace of the two young Italians | 





who call each other pet names in diminutives — 
superlatives, and who kiss each other’s faces, and | 
throw their arms round each other’s shoulders, and 
altogether show as much eifusiveness as two Eng- 
lish school-girls; the careless nod of the Briton, 
with his greeting of “Well, old fellow, how are 
you?” the elaborate uncovering of a Frenchman, or, 
again, an Italian, before a lady, and his deferential | 
bareheadedness until besought to put on his hat, 
and thus avoid taking cold; the automatic touch of 
the brim, whieh is all that some men at home ae- 
complish, while if you see daylight between the hat 
and the head, that is the utmost you need expect; 

the graceful sweep of the Parisian grande dame, 
courtesying from her knees, and the abrupt bend | 
from the waist, which is all that some women ean | 
do; the odd way in which the Germans fling their 

heads at you, as if they were balls, prevented from 

falling off by a pin, and the queer still “bob” of the 

court courtesy, Which keeps all straight as a ramrod 

save the knees; how different they all are! 

Each method has its practices, each its admirers 

and association rendering 

that beautiful to some which to others is ungracetul | 
and absurd. 














~e 

NOT KNOWN. | 

A public dinner occasion at Harvard when Mr, | 
Everett was President of that 

talized a well-known pun in the 


University immor- 
toast, “The name 
follows where | 
Everett's fame | 


of our distinguished President—fame 


In one case. at least, 


At some festive gathering in New York not longago | 
one of the speakers told this amusing story of the 
great scholar and statesman: 

He was one of the passengers in a loaded stage 
running out of Concord. When they came to the 
cross-roads a young lady came out and desired to go. 
There was no room. Having arrived at an age that 
an offer graceful and proper, he 
offered to take her on his knee. She thanked him 
and accepted. They conversed during the trip, and 
when he neared his destination he thought he would 


ustonish his fair burden by letting her know what 
distinguished knee had sustained her. He told her 


as modestly as he could that he Mr. Everett— 


Edward Everett. 


was 


“Uh!”? said the sweet creature, “you be! Be you 
one of them men from Salem?” 
She had never heard his name! [t was the last 


that he 
announcing his name. 


tried to impress a stranger 
This ignorance of the eminent men 
literary illustrating the 
“prophet in his own country, 
mon. 
friend inquired of a © 
the poet lived. 

“What, Longfellow the grocer?” 

“No, Longfellow the poet.” 


especially 
the 
* is laughably com- 
the day, a 
car-driver where 


men- proverb abeut 


Going to visit Longfellow other 


ambridge 


| question is not 


| says is the sound of the circulation of the blood: 
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“That makes no diffe rence,” said Harry. ©The I IVERVIEW ACADEMY, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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The world gains nothing by making game of a ys 


young beginner who is in earnest. By soberly going 
right ahead he soon gets the lend of those who joked 
* | 
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anything to do, Was appointed, partly in joke, prob gins Sept. dd. Send for catalogue. H. K. TRASK, Prin. 





ably, and partly—as it was a strictly le 
ing—to see what he would do. 

Phe young man took the office, warned the pe ople 
at the proper season to work out the road-taxes, and 
Wis present to supervise the work and toimark time, 
If aman stopped work two, or five, or ten minutes 
to rest or tell stories, it was checked twainst his 
name, and each man was required, aably, to look 


gal proceed- 

| ‘Cincinnati Wesleyan 
FOR WOMEN,  Chussieal, seientitie, English eout 
Highest advantages for Music and Arteulture in the West 
Elegant structure; experienced tic my > delight tulle 
Address Rev. D. H. MOORE, D.D., President. 
Ts pee. AIDGE at A (PA.) ACAD- 


tor Youngs Men and Boys is open at the 








sen- 





the account over and work out his lost time before | Shore ill Sept.1. Address SWITHIN ©. “akan PLIDGl 

leaving. larvard University, A.M.) Cape May, N.d. Atfter Sept. 
Unele *Lish says the roads were never fixed better 1, ee je sFOa quar ter, lO weeks, 

under any 1 , re} ES ied : s woks, etc., included. No extras except mstriumental 
se a ement, and _ ge ent led to the | music! Highly recommended by Bayard ‘Taylor, tion, 


young man’s getting a fair sta as 
liked 


yn ise Ma ‘ord | Fernando Wood, Gov, Routt, Judge Vin Hoesen, ets 

’ Ch artrore 

| ADAMS ACADEMY, QUINCY, MASS. 

Ilon. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, Chaerman of Manage fe 
Thirteen pupils out of fourteen passed the examination 

ut Harvard College this year. Tuition, 8100 a ye ar. 
soard, $350, new circular just. issued Apply te ae 

formation to William Everett, Ph. 


“MORGAN PARK 


counsellor, 
Courant, 


People nik: 


+e 
A NOBLE RACE, 

The natives of Beluchistan, a country on the north- 
western frontier of India, are noted for their bray- 
truthfulness, and chivalry towards women. 
An illustration of this respect for woman is given by 








an English clergyman who travelied among the Bel- 
achins: MILITARY ACADEMY, 

I was told by Col. G— that, in time of war, the | CAPT. a N. KIRK TALCOTT,? Associate Pri Is 
flock of an enemy (which otherwise is lawful spoil) | HENRY T. WRIGHT, A. M., cite ae alah oo 


is always re spected if guarded by a woman; 


and you A first-class Preparatory School for boys, Location at- 

nay see 2 flock of shee ‘p grazing secure ly under the | tractive. Educational facilities unsurpassed, rerms 

| very pickets of the adversary, with no other title to | reasonable. For full information send for Catalogue to 
immunity than the sex of its keeper. Such courte sy | Morgan Park, Cook Co., MN. 


is quite unknown in Western warfare. 
+e 
HEAR IT. 
If you place one of your fingers into your ear, a 
| roaring sound will be heard, which Dr . 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


prescribed 193,000 packages of Vital- 
ized Phosphates, curing all forms of nervous diseases, 
impaired vitality and debility, 

Composed of the nerve-giving principles of the ox brain 
and wheat germ, For sale by drugg or by Mail, SI. 


F. CROSBY, Chemist, 


Physicians have 


- Hammond 





a . : ists 
Iry it, and think what a 
your body is, that even the 


wonder of 
points of 


a2 machine 
your fingers 








are such busy wor kshops that they roar like a small 666 Sixth Ave., N. ¥. 

Niagara. The roaring is probably more than the 

noise of the circulation of the blood, It is the voice ‘ Seen HOUR UE 
1 AMIE ‘peleaa ae 

of all the vital processes together—the tearing ( OLGA I E Ss Is wre dag Bn 

down and building up processes that are always go |ful and refined as the 





ing forward in eve ry living body from conception | 
to death. 
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| quality. a 
Young Folks’ Histories of 
| ENCLAN D, 


ROME, 


CREECE, 
| 
| CERMANY. 
sy C. M. YONGE, four volumes (containing more than 
three hundred illustrations). Are now ready, ina hand- 


some box. Price, $1 50 per volume. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co., Publishers. 
A GREAT OFFERII! Ak? oncans 


EXTRAO 





rices for cash. 
| SPLENDID O Ont ANS Yea, ds " 5 Stops S47, 
! 'T do 853, 9 do 862, 11 do S67, 12 do &76, 128 
| do $87. 7 Octave QU ARE i UPRIGHT 
PIANOS $125 do $131, 1e3 do $140 and 
$153, pot used SIX Months. Warranted & 
| years. AGI ENTS WANTED. [lustrated Cat. 
! alogues Mailed. HORACE WATERS, Agent, 
| Manufacturer and Dealer, 40 East 14th St., 
New York. P. O. Box, 3: 530, 





There is much interest in Wood-Carving 
shown,especially through the We 


Many ladies have 


tern States, | 


Decay of the Teeth 


become so expert in this | 












“T dunno nothin’ about him.” 


+o 
MAJ. PITCAIRN’S PISTOLS. 
The New York Obserré Is the following inei- 
dent of the first shot fired in the American Revolu- 
| tion: 


r tel 


beautiful art that they are obtaining good | @vises from various causes, but principally it may be at- 
salaries, not only at the earving-table, but at | uted to early neglect or the indiscriminate use of 
tooth-powders and pastes, which give a momentary 
Bs ‘ vs Sse f r: “ 

teaching the art to classes, Wood: Carving is | whiteness to the teeth while they corrode the enamel. 
very easy tolearn., We show a specimen of | ‘The timely use of that delicate aromatic tooth wash, Fra- 
ornamental carving. We now offer a superior | grant SOZODONT, will speedily arrest the progress of 
, on | decay i a 8, ¢ spy i ra 

setof- Carving Toolawith Rosewood Handles, decay, harden the gums, and impart a delightful f 
Sivas losed ‘ | granee to the breath. It removes those ravages which 
rey are enclosed ina neat black walnut box. | people sustain in their teeth from the use of sweet and 


With each set we giv Manual of | 
Wood-C: We willsend the set to any | 
atoning postage paid, for #1, 

PERRY MASON & CO. 


ea complete acid articles, 


irving 


| 





— MPLOYMENT FOR LADIES OR MEN. 
$50 to $100 PER MONTH easily mile selhing 
Mrs. Julia McNair Wright's New Book, entitled 


LETE HOME. 





| When Maj. Piteairn gave to the British soldiers 
| the first order to fire on the Americans at Lexing- 
ton, ~ x i119, 1775, he at the same moment discharged 
| one of his own pistols. That was the first shot in 
the Revolutionary War, and “it was heard 
the world.”’ 

Those pistols were captured with the horse of Pit- 
cairn, and were given to Gen. Putnam, and inherit- 
ed by his grandson, John P. Putnam, Esq., of Cam- 
bridge, W: 1ington County, N. Y., whose widow 

| still s survives and resides in the same place. Mrs. 
Putnam has now very kindly and peace 0 0 pre- 
sented these famous and interesting weapons to the 
Lexington people, and they are deposited in the mu- 
seum of revolutionary relics at that place. 


around 





+e 
THE TRUE GENTLEMAN. 
The following scene, described by 
teaches a lesson in politeness: 


an exchange 


} “I beg your pardon,” and witha smile and a touch 
| of his hat Harry Edmond handed to an old man, 
| against whom he accjdentally stumbled, the a 
which he had knocke “4 from his hand. “I hope I 
did not hurt you. We were playing too roughly.’ 
“Nota bit!’ said the old man, cheerily. “Boys 








will be boys, and it’s best they should “be. You 
didn’t harm me.” 
“Tam glad to hear it:” and lifting his hat again | 





Harry turned to join his playinates with whom he 
| had been frolicking at the time of the accident. 
“What do you raise your hat to that old fellow 
for?’ asked his companion, Charles Gray. “He's 
only Giles, the huckster, 


The Morals, Health, Beauty, Work, Amusements, Mem- 
bers, Money, Savings and Spendings, are all clearly dealt 
with in fascinating style, fullot inecdote and wit. 
For full description ie it Xtra terms, address 

Pa. 


J.C. McCURDY & CO.. Phi adelphia, 
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GET THE BEsT. | 


| Much Sickness, Undoubtedly, with Chil- 
{ dren, attributed to other causes, is occasioned by Worms 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS or Worm Lozen 


THE 
UNITED STATES. 


%€ca, MEQAL AT US INTL. EXHN 1876 ges, although effectual in destroying worms, can do ne 
| ; : 
vossible injury to the most delicate child, This valustle 
| These Razors are esteemed in Europe as the Best Cutters ! ‘ eure si 
| made in the World. | combination has been successfully used by pliysicisnis, 
| The testimony which comes to us in regard to them is | ’ a : 
that “In cutting quality there do not exist any razors | #nd found to be absolutely sure in eradicating worms, so 
that compare with those made ty Johan Engstrom.” All| jurtfulte children. Sold by all druggists. 25 cents a box 
blades are of the same quality and workinanship. They x eee ee 


are made of the best steel attainable, hardened and tem 
pered by a secret chemical process, which renders it 
impossible for any razor not to be of the best cutting 
quality. “They will be found to shave any beards grow- 
ing on a human face.” 

Such is the high testimony that comes to us from Eu- 
rope in regard to 







ENGSTROWM’S SWEDISH RAZORS, 
and their use in thi8 country has fully contirmed these 
claims, 
rhe attention of all whe use Ra mighout the 





| United States is invited to these exce ie 1 ml ules, which 
will satisfy the most critical. 
1ese Razors do not require grinding, seldom honing. 
They should be lightly stropped each dime they are used. 
Sent to any address on receipt of 
PERRY MASON & CO. 






STOVE POLISH 


| For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability & C heapness, Unequaled. 
| MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 
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ompanlon, 


MY MITHER, MITHER DEAR. 











I’ve wearied tor ye, ol sae sai, my mither, mither dear, 

An’ in this summer gloaming, I’ve been dreaming ye were | 
here 

Ainee mair I felt your tender ki upo"” my weary cheek, 

[ a’most choked a sob 0” to list if rad speak. 

But never, never, never midair mil ye toueh cheek o° 
mine, 

O mither, ta’enu sae far rus y ul ; 

It gars my he t like t 1, tomind me o* the blo 

That crushed rly i ! t hen re Jaid 
sie lo 

An’ yet He loved Hrotthe Ble siaet i’ Whales Pa’ miaist 
en 

Phe tender merey the st # that took ye trae us then 

He did it! Aye, our mithe God, His willis aye the best 

He gi’ed to us the Lanely Road; to her He ai’ed the Rest 

An’ noo Tin ta sie ul ! itt taves 
tie 

1 lift my head trae | ! i t Lars abt 

Hen tho’ i bon i head ! «le 

He’ ye in you blessed Omit ther dear! 

rhe sweet, sweet hame re | hame tou 
nae thar, 

But, oh, its memos une tis, sve Leanede though 
iuit 

Her footsteps wane fi an’ ligh | hidews o'er the 
loor, 

An’ still I dream she nds at eve, | de the nursery 
door; 

Aw’ aye she gi’es the wle-mieht ki © dreamer, ye 
maun waken 

For ye are still the ane that’s lett hile dearest anes are 
taken 

An’ hame is vonder, na sae far awa’ as it may seem 

For in ae moment ye may win the ither side the stream 

An’ sae we trust Him yet to bring the bairns home, ane 
ry ane, 

He winna leave ae lamb to sti atar awa’ its han 

For aye the Shepherd kens Hi ep, in darkness as in 
«lay 

fik ane He'll brin the’ it be by strange, unthocht o” 
way! M. L. Dewanrst, 

‘> 
For the Copmpation, 
ON THE SPOT. 
On 4 bitter Winter night, many years ago, two 
persons stood talking together at the corner of a 


streetin New York 
bred asa mechanic) was a warin-hearted Sunday- 
He loved to do good that he 
never lost an opportunity to say a judicious and 


One of them (who had been 


school teacher. 


so 


faithful word for his Master 
The other person was a young fellow from 
the country, who had come into New York to 
earn his living, but was in great danger of fall- 
ing into the traps of the drinking-saloons and 
the dance-halls | 
The older man stood and pleaded with the 


younger one to decide there on the spot to begin a 
life of service toGod. The wind howled through 
the street and blew thie but | 
‘Now is 


their faces, 
and kept saying 


snow in 


the good man held on, 


the time, and God is, through my words, calling 
you to decide.” 

An hour passed The storm howled on; but 
the teacher was so much in earnest that he did 
not mind the cold At length, the youth said, 
“Mr. P- , | will decide for God to-night. 1 
will give myself to Clirist and to His service.” 


Nobly did he keep his promise. He uot only 
but he deter- 
and prepare to preach to 
» he himself had twecepted, 


hack to New Ve 


became a devotedly religious man, 


mined to enter college 


others the glad message 


By-and by, he came wk, and was 


so useful a preacher that nearly two thousand 
persons were won to liis Master by his persua- 
sions He is so old man now: but when PT saw 
him a few weeks age, he was as happy asa lark, | 
All his long, useful and honored life has turned 


on that winter night talk at the street-corner, | 
when he decided, on te spol, to heed God's 
message 

It does not take much time to make a right 
start when you are in earnest What that voung 
nutn did was to cive himself to a divine Master. 
His reason was convinced that he wonld be a 
better man and a nobler man if he did what it} 
is the duty of every person to do, and that is tor 
acknowledge God's claims for love and obedi- | 
ence, and cer them as his rule of life It | 
then took him no more time to say ves than it | 
would have taken him to say no. When any- 
thing to be done is right, the quicker you do it, | 
the better 

One of the greatest generals in the world was 
asked how he had gained so many victories, 


His answer was, By never putting anything off.” 


Young friends, you will conquer evil and win 
heaven at last, if you will resolve always to obey 
Giod and to do rieht tthe spot 


Threoporre Lo Cuvier | 
«> 
A WORKING ENGLISHMAN. 
A writer in the Boston Tronscript suggests that | 
the rich men in Amerien who spend their time | 


|in hunting 


and the country imitate the example of a rich 
gentienuin he met in England: 


broad acres 
who entertained as only such men can. 
the evening, after the guests had joined the 
ladies in the drawing-room, 
saying 
and work it was, work that kept him studying, 


year had been investigating some public ques- 
tion and taking evidence, and, with this mass of 


| had the task of preparing the report to 


| back upon too. 
| found it safe to let 


| and devotedly 


| to 
| damsel, on the other hand, born of poor and il- 


THE YOUTHS 


for bric-a-brac, playing polo, and 
iriving coaches might profitably to themselves 


He was a gentleman in Yorkshire, a man of 
iumple income and elegant leisure, 


But in 





he excused himself, 
that he had work to do in the library, 


writing and figuring far into the night. 
He was on a county commission which for a 


matter before him, the gentleman in question 
Parlia- 
ment, an undertaking which required not only 
literary ability, but an expert’s knowledge of 
the subject in hand. 





aad 
COUN'TESSES IN 


Unfortunately, there 


THE KITCHEN. 
wre young ladies in this 
of do- 
A similar class 
in England come in for sundry sharp comments, 
administered by 


country so foolish as to think ignorance 


mestic duties 


2 sign of gentility 


t lady in a communication to a 
It published in Laud 
and our girls may read it with profit: 


young housekeeper. is 


and Wate A 


“IT think the Jackson girls must be very shal- 
lowpated (from all you tell me about them) and 
badly brought up; the ‘mamma’ must be ex- 
ceedingly silly to say that she ‘never allows her | 
daughters to go into the kitchen.’ Nice wives | 
they will make! 

“The idea that going into the kitchen is un- 
— strikes meas being particularly ‘snob- 
bish’—a low-bred, vulgar idea. No real gentle- 
“7 “ oo entertain such « notion. 

‘ Mrs. Jackson that all the Ladies C—-- 
Ee... aa came out and were married, went 
into the kitchen at C——- Court with the house- 
keeper. ‘They each took it in rotation fora week 
at a time. These were four sisters, beautiful, 
his ghly~ vecomplished girls. 

“Well, they accompanied old Mrs. Jarvis to 
the kitchen, the store-room, and the still-room, 
were duly instructed in all the mysteries of the 
same, knew how to order dinners, and make 
preserves——in fact, it was the Countess of D——’s 





| boast that ‘her daughters would make good wives | 


for men of moderate fortunes.’ ‘i | 

“Rich parvenues and a few middle-class peo- | 
ple are the persons who consider, or affect to | 
consider, that a practical know ledge of domestic | 
duties is incompatable with what they term ‘gen- 
tility.’ 

“A friend of A~—’s was down in the country 
last summer, boarding with her children in a 
small private family. There was a rather clever 
daughter, who played well, and was, her mam- 
ma said, a good linguist. 

‘The mamma expressed a wish to go from home 
for the day, but lamented the impossibility of it, 

saying she could not leave her young servants to 
cook and send up even one dinner. 


“Oh, but Miss Y¥ will be at home,’ said 
Mrs. Edwards. 
***Miss Y- knows nothing of cooking, I as- 





sure you. She has been brought up like a lady,’ 
was the reply. 

**Poor girl!’ thought Mrs. 
liteness prevented her expre 
in words; 
so Use less! 

“This ‘brought-up-like-a-lady’ young person 
competed ata spelling-bee in the neighborhood 
shortly afterwards, and and lost the first prize 
bee ‘LULSe she failed to spell ‘vermicelli.’ 

‘Puddings are made of it,’ said the chairman, 
encouragingly, but all invain. Miss Y — could 
not master it; and Mrs, Edwards whispered to 
the mamma, 

‘If you had allowed Miss Lizzie to do a little 
cookery, she would not have lost the prize.’ ” 

Girls, if they intend to become useful mem- 
bers of society, and make good wives for “hon- 
est men and true,’ ought to be perfectly ac- 
quainted with all kinds of domestic work, 


Edwards; but po- 
ng her thoughts 
‘how sad that at her age she should be 


” 





‘hey should know how things are done. 
“Knowledge is power,” and such power ren- 
ders 2 woman very independent in this age of 


inferior servants. 

She may, perhaps, never be required to uae 
her knowledge in a practical form by perform- 
ing household work, but it is well to possess the 
know ledge. 

“o> 
HER HEART WAS RIGHT. 

‘The heart is good to begin with—and to tall 
The Ledger tells of a wife who 
her heart lead, and the head 
follow: 


A young and pretty girl—an orphan, who, by 
industry and perseverance, had managed to i: y 
up a small store of money—was led to the altar 
by a young mechanic who had loved her long 


He wasa self-edueated youth, and prided him- 
self on the amount of learning he had been able 
gain without the assistance of schools. The 


literate parents, had never even learned to read; 
but she had been attentive to the church ser- 
vice, and had learned it so entirely that she 
could repeat the whole of it, word for word, 
which she did, Sabbath after Sabbath, with the 
open book in her hand. 

On her wedding-day, as the service was being 
repeated, she opened her béok as usual, when 
her lover, chancing to drop his eyes to her hands, 
exclaimed in surprise, and with unmistakable 
mortification, — 

‘Mercy on us! Mary, 


you've got your book 
wrong end upwards.’ 


SEPT. 18, 


1879. 


_COMPAN ION. 





and in a cael but she quickly recovered, and | boat. A general opening of the lunch-baskets 


looking up, with a quivering smile and a tear, | followed, and as each succeeding piece was 
she said,— eagerly seized and devoured by the fish, the 





“Ah, Johnnie, Imay have got it so because J) p: 
did not stop to think!” In a moment more— 

“But, darling, if the book is wrong, believe me, 
my heart is right, and you shall teach me all the 
rest.’ 

She turned the book, and the ceremony was 
performed—a ceremony that gave to Johnnie 
one of the very best and truest of wives, who, 
ere long, had outstripped him in book-learning. 

‘Ah! the happy wife and mother whispered, 
as she clasped her first-born to her bosom, ‘‘our 
children will never have the shame that you had, 
Johnnie.” 

‘Hush, darling!’’ said he, kissing her tenderly. 
“If you knew how many happy hours I’ve had 
in thinking of that better and more precious edu- | 


‘ty had ample opportunity to study the archi. 
| tecture of its capacious mouth, which measured 
fully 24 inches. 

As soon as the distribution of lunch ceased the 
shark left the vicinity of the boat and started on 
a tour of discovery around Fort McHenry, not, 
| however, until one of the occupants of the boat 

had made an ineffectual lunge at him with 4 
boat-hook 
In doing so the young man lost his balance 
and fell over the side of the boat. He was 
| quickly pulled out, and as he was hauled over 
| the side he heard the vicious <nap of the shark’s 
teeth, as the ponderous jaws came together iy 
unpleasant proximity to his foot. 
Another party of excursionists, in which were 


oo 





cation my wife possessed—the education of the | several young ladies, encountered the shark, 
heart! I am pve you’ve learned the books, | which approached quite near the boat. The 
love; but IT wouldn’t give up one mite of the! young men in the boat began striking at it with 


true and right heart for all the knowledge of all | the oars, and in so doing nearly overturned the 


the books in the world, save the Bible, blessed | boat. 
| one,--and that you had by heart to begin with!’ The shark than began to grow bold, and woals 
swim around the boat, dis: ippearing occasion: 

_— but again reappearing, always, however, ta skiog 

“THE PENNY YE MEANT TO GVE.” | “2% to keep out of the reach of the oars. ; 
rhe smaller missiles it did not seem to mind 
there’s a funny tale of a stingy man, much, and a Germ: me newspaper, a piece of um- 
Who was none too good, but might have been worse, brella handle, a smal! tin box, and several other 

Who went to his church ov Sunday night, éteutitinn ** 1 . 
And carried along his well-tilled purse. tritles,”” were sw: allowed apparently with creat 


relish. The ladies finally becoming frightened, 
the boat was rowed rapidly toward shore and 
the shark disappeared. 

Toward dusk a shark, supposed to be the same, 


When the sexton came with his begging plate 
The church was but dim with the candle’s light, 
the stingy man fuinbled all through his purse, 
And chose a coin by touch and not sight. 









it’s an odd thing now that guineas should be made his appearance near Canton. Several boys 
Pn  aellpapeed a the ‘ante sa, were out in a boat rowing, ind one of them, 

“ give a penny 1¢ stingy man saic aetna - >, " 
“The poor must not gifts of pennies despise.” He nry Jackson, | "9" ing in South Baltimore, Was 

sitting over the bow of the boat splashing his 


rhe penny fell down with a clatter and ring! 
And back in his seat leaned the stingy man. 

“The world is so full of the poor,” he thought, 
“T can’t help them all--I give what I can. 


Ha! ha! how the sexton siniled, to be sure, 
To see the gold guinea fall into his plate! 

Ha! ha! how the stingy man’s heart was wrung, 
Perceiving his blunder, but just too late! 


feet in the water, when the fish came up sud- 
denly. Before the affrighted boy had time to 
recover from the scare the shark ‘had bitten off 
the big toe of the right foot and lacerated sey- 
eral others. 

The fish was also seen at intervals during the 
| day by other persons, and came up near a party 

of swimmers off the Lazaretto, but was fright- 
ened off. 

It was also seen following a steamer out of the 
| river, picking up the remnants of the steward’s 

room which were cast overboard. The last seen 
of it was when it was making toward Spring 
Gardens. 

Its appearance in these waters occasioned con- 
| siderable surprise among seafaring men, and it 
| is thought by some to have become detached 
from a school and followed a vessel in from sea. 


“No matter,” he said, “in the Lord’s account 
That guinea of gold is set down to me. 
lhey lend to him who give to the poor; 
It will not so bad an investment be.” 


“Na, na, mon,” the chuckling sexton cried out; 
e Lord is na cheated—He kens thee well, 
He knew it was only by accident 
That out o’ thy fingers the guinea fell! 


“He keeps an account, 1a doubt, for the puir; 
But in that account He’il set down to thee 
Na mair o’ that golden guinea, my mon, 
Than the one bare penny ye meant to gi’e.” 
<?o - 
FORMS OF LIGHTNING. 


‘The different forms of lightning are thus de- | 


+o 
ALEXANDER OF RUSSIA. 
The Czar is sympathetic and generous. 
emotional nature controls him. 
told by the London Truth, 
way of doing things: 


scribed by the Christian Union: Hi 
Two anecdotes, 
exhibit his princely 


A flash of lightning is a very large spark of 
electricity; just the same thing that one sees | 
given by an electrical machine in a lecture on | 
natural philosophy, the only difference being | 
that the best machines will not give a spark | 
more than a yard long, while some flashes of 
lightning have been estimated to be severa! 
miles in length. 

According to their appearance, various names 
have been given to these sparks in the sky, | 
though in reality all the several kinds are one | 
and the same thing. 

On a warm summer eveniug, one often sees 
the clouds on the horizon lit up with brilliant 
glows of lightning unaccompanied by any sound 
of thunder. 

To this appearance the name of “heat light- 
ning’’ has been given, and the warm w eather is 
often assigned as its cause. In point of fact, | have pulled out tufts of his own hair that same 
the heat lightning is only that of a thunder- evening when he learnt whom he had affronted 
shower so far off that, while the observer can | and what he had lost. 
see the flash, no sound of thunder reaches him, 
and the intervening clouds veil and reflect the | 


7 ee fallen asleep in an ante-chamber. On the table 
flash till it becomes a glow instead of the sharp | at which he had been sitting was a schedule of 
streak usually seen. | 


debts, which the young officer had drawn up by 
Where the flash, starting from one point, | coag lh pas Fhe Leen Pawnee nema A 


| way of aiding his memory, and a formidable 
branches out and divides into several parts, it| give they amounted to. *“Who on earth is to 
has received the name of ‘‘forked lightning. pay these?” he had written in a despairing way 
This is usually seen when the discharge is near | at the foot of the paper. 
the observer. . : : The emperor took up a pen and lightly wrote 

Single flashes bearing a zigzag or crinkled as-| the answer, “I, Alexander.” y-and-by the 
pect are denominated ‘chain or zigzag light-| officer was sent for, goed-humovedly admonished 
ning,” probably from their resemblance to a| not to sleep on duty, and given the exact sum 
chain thrown loosely on the ground. ; required to make him a free man. 

Again, when several discharges occur from 
about the same place at the same time, and are 
screened by rain or clouds so as to light up the 
heavens with a broad, bright glow, the title of 
“sheet lightning”’ is applied. 

These four comprise all the common forms. | 
‘There is, however, one rare manifestation, called 
“ball lightning.”” In this phenomenon, a small 
globe or ball of apparent fire very slowly rolls 
along the ground, and after a time suddenly ex- 
plodes, scattering destruction around. 

There are but few instances of this on record, 
and no very satisfactory explanation has ever 
accounted for this curious appearance. 


He was shown over Cologne Cathedral bya 
| verger who was ignorant of his rank, but proved 
a very well-informed cicerone. ‘The czar, well- 
pleased, presented him with a 500f note on 
quitting the building. ‘I can’t take that,” said 
the man, who thought he was being put off with 
asmall piece of that villanous paper which was 
| once the chief circulating medium of the father 
land, 

The emperor looked at him for half a moment 
in mild wonder, when the words were repeated 
in a somewhat saucy tone. The emperor then 
quietly took back the note and handed the ver- 
geranapoleon. But the verger is understood to 





One day he found an aide-de-camp who had 
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RETURNING THE JOKE. 

The latest dog story is thus told by tl 
myra (Wis.) Enterprise : 


e Pal 


A gentleman connected with the United states 
Lake Survey, in this city, was engaged one day 
on the skirt of a wood in Indiana. Near him, 
sleeping lazily in the sun, lay his faithful dog, 
Tiger. 

Thinking to have some fun with the dog 
wave a shout and a jump into the thic ket 
- | all the game ever protected by game laws from 


} marauding hunters was thrashing through th 
A SHARK’S ADVENTURES. | bushes. i : : 
4 shark which made its appearance, recently, |, 48, he expected, Tiger came bounding an 
or M RS ‘ ‘ S appearance, recently, | barking to the fr: iy, and soon detecting the trick 
in Baltimore harbor, had several adventures,— | 
such as eating up sundry lunches and biting off 


that was played upon him, sneaked back to his 
lair and lay down again. 

a boy’s toe. The Baltimore Gazette thus chron- 

icles them: 





The surveyor resumed his duties, and was hard 
lat work for two or three hours, when. ‘ 
once, the dog rose from his sleep, set ! 
and eyes in direction of the wood, gav 
and made a rush to the forest depths. 





its appearance in the harbor and caused consid- 
erable consternation. It was first seen about 8| The surveyor followed the noble bi 
o’clock in the morning by a party of young men | tree up which he was sending canine con. 
in a small yacht. | tions to the prey. But when the survey 
The shark was then swimming lazily along | and began anxiously to scan the boughs | 
with its fin sticking out of the water, occasionally | hiding game, Tiger gave a satisfied ‘Al 
turning over on its back to seize some morsel of | bestowed a glance of contempt at the s 
food which had been cast overboard by some | and striking a dignified gait, stalked ba 
passing vessel. couch with the appearance of a dog t 


! 

A young shark, about five feet in length, made | 
! 

| 

| 

| 








Fora moment the poor girl was dumbfounded, 


A piece of meat thrown from the dinner-bas- | squared up all accounts with the Lake sur 
ket of one of the party drew the fish close to the | and had left nothing due on either sid) 


a 
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CHILDRENS COLUMN) 





For the ‘ompanion. 


BABY’S REPLY. 

L folded my arms about him, 
And I kissed his dewy lips, 

His glad blue eyes, his dimpled chin, 
And his rosy tinger-tips. 

“My little son! 
Why is it LT love you sov 

What makes you so very sweet and 
Tell me! I want to know.” 


My precious one! 


dear? 


He folded his hands demurely, | 
And looked with a far-olf gaze 
That saw into heaven surely, 
Though his eves were on my face. 
I waited, for he might answer 
In the speech of that unseen land. 
Perhaps he had not forgotten! 
Perhaps I could understand! 
But I think some heavenly cherub 
Flew down,—in that moment’s pause, 
And hushed his lips to silence, 
For he only answered, *Cause.”’ 
Joy ALLISON. 
+o 
For the Companion. 
WHAT JOCKO BROUGHT HOME 
FROM THE WOODS. 
monkey, and he 
the very silliest little thing that ever, 
4 Why? Well, I'll tell you. 
He had a beautiful house. 
raisins, and cookies, and orange-peel, and every- 
thing you can think of, most, to eat,—and once 





was once a 


seeing him eat it. 

He hada most lovely little 
and a ring 
he wanted to. And he just threw all this com- 
fortand fun and Juxury 


she went out and closed the door. 
“Yes, 

eye at her. 

in his heart. 
He knew there was a window open on a crack, 


yes, 


But he meant ‘‘No, no,’’down deep 


and he would be off to the woods. 

For he had been perfectly crazy to go ever 
since he’d heard the boys telling what fun they 
had chasing woodchucks and squirrels. 

“I'll see some for myself, I declare I will!’ he 
thought. “I'm smart enough to find out some- 
thing new!’ 

And so he did: new indeed! So new, 
that he never cared to make his experience old, 
by repeating it. 

Away he went, 
chattering 

The squirrels tlew off in a trice, when they 


very 


over fences and meadows, | 


than a whole army of boys. 
holes, in extremely short metre; 
wood seemed strangely quiet in a minute. 

“Her, ho!’ said Jocko; 
tl} 
said “twas fun, so I suppose it must he. 
Ido next, I wonder?” 


| little nose; 
| pain, and rolled over and over on the ground to 


| for the tweezers: } 


was just 
ever lived! 


He had nuts, and 
ina while, one of the boys would give him aj 
great piece of custard pie just for the fun of 


bed to sleep on, | 
where he could swing all day long if | 


away one morning, to 


disobey, and run off to the woods. 
“Stay here, Jocko, and be good!” said Aunt | 
E Betsey, shaking her finger warningly at him, as 


grunted Jocko, cocking up one 


> andthe moment good Aunt Betsey’s back was | 
> turned that window was coming open further,— | 


softly to himself in the greatest glee. | 


“it’s very queer, even | 
ie birds have stopped singing; but the boys | she was the only lady invited, so she stretched | | the little four-year-old, but Baby Harry was her 
What’ll| herself over to the table as fast as her sleepy 


He scrambled up a very tal! tree to reconnoitre, 
and swinging himself out by his long tail, he | and gaped at everything. 
sat down on the end of a bough, his bright black | 


_THE Y OUTH! S COMP. ANION. 


He clapped up both hands to his poor, pore | 
he roared and grunted in rage and 


get out the great long things that were sticking 
all around his mouth, like whiskers on a very 
big eat. 

What should he do? Home, home, was the 
only thought. In through the open window he 
flew, sereaming and chattering in such pain 
that the whole family soon came running to the 
spot. 

‘““Merey!"’ “somebody run 


said Aunt Betsey, 





ie} scream himself to death!’ 






For the Companion. 


THE SPELLING LESSON. 


| “Orchard !—spell it, Lulu, quick! 
| I'm sure that’s easy enough to spell.” 
| “Of course the word is easy enough, 
And I can spell it very well; 

jut, Lina, oh, I tell you what! 

I cannot think of books to-day, 

For just that word has made me think 
Of the orchard where we used to play. 


“And don't you know we climbed so high 
Up in the crooked apple-trees 

That’—— “Never mind; do hurry up 
And say your lesson, Lulu, please, 

For I have mine to say to you 

After we’re through with yours, you know. 
Oh, dear! it is such stupid work, 

Down that long line of words to go! 


“Well, O-r-c-h-a-r-d; 

And what does it mean? Well, let me see: 
It’s a beautiful place where apples grow 
For boys and girls to eat, you know, 

And belongs to grandpa, far away 

In the lovely country, where we play” — 
*O Lulu, do be serious, please, 

And don’t waste time in being a tease.” 


Or 


For the Companion. 
DAISY’S SUPPER. 
Ting-a-ling! ting-a-ling! and papa woke up 
to see what was the matter, but his sleepy eyes 
did not keep open very long when he found that 
| it was only little Daisy with a tiny bell in her 
| hand. 
She was ringing with all her might, shaking 
| her head every time she shook the bell, and 
she was calling out as loud as she could, ‘‘P’ease 
| come to supper! p’ease come to supper. Sup- 
| per get cold if ou don’t all come right away. 





| room, and papa had a newspaper over his face, | 


saw the queer stranger coming, who was worse | and was taking his afternoon nap, puss seemed 


The woodchucks tumbled into their respective | polite invitation. 
and the whole | 


| 
was always ready for something to eat; besides, 


| state would allow. 





As papa and puss were the only ones in the | 


| to feel that she must respond for both to the | 


She had been taking a nap too, but she roused | 
herself up at the first sound of the bell, for she | HOW PATTY SOOTHED THE BABY. 


Then she stood and opened her mouth wide 


There did not seem to be a great deal to eat, 


“You little raseal!’’ exclaimed Tom, holding 
on to him, as he was now executing a very 
lively war-dance in the middle of the room, 
“didn’t you know any better than to smell of a 
hedge-hog?”’ 

“I guess he will by the time they are pulled 
out,’’ said Tom’s father. 

And all you need to say you want to 
make Jocko very, very now-t-days, is to 
point to a little bundle of poreupine-quills hang- 
ing up over the shelf, with one word —"* Hedae- 
hog!” MARGARFY? SIDNEY, 


when 


good, 


| 
| 
‘But, Lena, don’t you truly wish 

We might have had just one week more 

Of glad vacation, ere we're called 

To study lessons o'er and o'er? 

How can I study when my mind 

Is full of butterflies and bees, 

And brooks, and swings, and meadow-tields, 
And grandpa’s crooked apple-trees? \ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| “T can spell Orchard, if you like, | 
But cannot any further go, 
| Because I shut my eyes and think 
| I'm in the country -yet, you know. 
} So put the spelling-book away; 
| I do not like to think of school. 
I wish for little girls like us 
| A year’s vacation were the rule.” 
M. D. BRINE. 


She fell on the tloor, kicked over the table, 
didn’t mean to, of course, and sent pussy flying 
to the other end of the room. Daisy screamed, 
and that roused papa up, but she 
frightened than hurt. 

She quite forgot all about her 


was more 


fall when the 


big tea-bell down stairs sounded. So papa | 
carried her down piggy-back, and pussy came 


trotting along too. 

But she didn’t behave any better at the large 
table in the dining-room than she had up stairs 
j in the nursery with Daisy, for she opened her 
| mouth wide again, gaped at everything on the 
| table, shook her tail and was very impolite in- 
| deed, but then she was only a pussy after all. 
| ELMER LYNNDFE. 
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For the Companion 


She was not much more than a baby herself, 
especial pet, and one day they were having « 

fine play up stairs. He was just big enough to 
| toddle about, but not large enough to get up or 
| down stairs alone. Their mamma brought him 
| up, but when she was ready to go down, she had 


lines from my attic, 
able to be “up and around.” 
ago, ria Lancaster, 
here; 














(IN TS TO C CRACK, 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i. 
HIRED GIRLS LETTER, 
(Containing twenty vessels of « 
DEAR Mrs. PLUNKETT: 





weity.) 

—Let me drop vou a few 
and let you know that Tam still 
larrived just a week 
T tound it reugh travel to get 
and jolting! We passed some 
where the fantastic rocks and trees 


such jarring 
wild seenery 


overshadowed us, looking as if they were ready to 
tumble right down on us as we rode 


along. 


You would like to know about my attie up here? 
Well, it was dark (Egypt is no name for it) as 
pitch ere I reached here from Lancaster. A little 


lad led the way up two pairs of stairs, and T found 
we were in a little eight-by-ten room at the “top o° 
the mornin’, L presume, 

As for work, | had to serub as I never did before 
in my life, yesterday, and of course L got up ailing 
this morning. 

My mistress is another old Mrs, Abbott—leaves all 
pleasure, will debar relaxation, and cast herself and 
servants daily under the Juggernaut of Labor, and 
seems almost ubiquitous in her bodlly presence, 

In haste, JEMIMA, ” 
2. 
ACCIDENTAL 
(Men.,) 


HIDINGS 


| “Frost itself as actively doth burn, 


And reason panders will.”—Shakespeare 


“Curse on the unpardoning prince whom tears can 
draw 
To no remorse.” — Dryden, 
“Well may they boast themselves of 
| Who were full-bred ere manners 
ion.’ — Dryden 


ancient nation 
were in fash- 
PHILOM, JR, 


3. 
RIMLPSS WHEELS. 
la 


22 ® » 


th . oh 
lb 

Definitions: A French measure of length, 2, 
sweet foreign pk 3, Tall African animals. 
instrument to measure shells. 


A 
4, An 








La, Acountry of South America. 1b, A gas meas- 
urer. 2a, A country in Asia. 2b, To rove, 3a, A 
| useful animal of Asia or Africa. 3b, Fierce wild 


animals. 4a, A large sea shell, 4b, Rhythm. 


Rn. 


— 























New him, beads of eyes rolling wildly in every direction. | for Daisy had only one little cake to divide into | her arms full of things, and could not take him | 
thiful dos, Presently he espied, crawling at a slow pace | three pieces, and pussy was quite disappointed, | then. 
oe ee beneath him, half-sheltered by some overhang-| for she had evidently expected a tender little | “Stay with Patty a few minutes lon; ger,” she | Eee e 
eket, as if ing shrubs, a funny little object that looked as| mouse or a bowl of milk or a good supply of | said, ‘‘and I will come up and get you. a a taal 
laws from if it had just taken the biggest kind of an elec-| some kind of pussy-fare, and a piece of cake But Baby Harry lifted up his voice «and wept | 
rough the tric shock. | she despised. so loud that Patty’s tender heart was touched. he swers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
nding and “Whatever is it?” cried Jocko, rubbing his, Daisy had put one-piece on a little wooden| ‘J’U carry you down, dear,” she said; “come, 1. Andover. 3. Bie, ee 1 
+ the trick eyes violently, and commencing to swing up and | plate for papa, and another on a tin plate for | with Patty,’’ and she led him to the head of the 2LOTUS And, Send, sooo 
ack to his down on the branch. | herself, and a third on an old box-cover for | stairs. OPINE Ape, cape, caper. 

Ps « queer little creature below stopped its | pussy. : Going down one step, she took him in her Sagi rs “1 pom magn 

uderings, and rolled up into a big, round ball) “Sit down. pussy,” said Daisy, ‘and eat your | arms. He was almost as heavy as she, so you SEALS Ear, bear, beard. 
as quick as a flash, | supper.” can guess what happened next. 4, Wade, Remainder, 

vi wk “Ho, ho!” langhed Mr. Jocko, showing all} But pussy didn’t want to sit down, so she stood} Bump! Bump! Thump! Thump! Scream! |! oan oan” 
i his teeth, as he began to scramble down the| winking at Daisy and shaking her tail. If she Bang! Tea, Uncle, 
oa tree as hard as he could “You needn’t think | had been a little girl, she would probably have Mother rushed to the foot of the stairs in time Asgm, apne : . . 
e) yov'll cheat me! I’ve seen your head, and I'll | pouted and said, ‘I won’t.”’ to pick up two very sorry-looking children, well : ——_ be agg ae gg hein 
: e | d Ss ous, abstemiousiy, imcomprehetn Vs 
ths t off, I will, I will! He, he, he!” | ‘Well, Pll eat it all up myself if ou don’t all| bruised from bumping each other and the stairs | revolutionary. 
, With a very long bound anda run, he pounced | come to supper,”’ said Daisy; and down she sat, | all the way down. +4 : _ gaol 9. E-ves, 4, C-loth. 
= hall his might upon the ball and took one | 0 she supposed, on a little chair: but the little It took a long time and a good many Inmps as B-row. 68 pool, 7 T-ail. 8, ‘T-wine. 
rt \ i smell. chair was too far off. and such a commotion as | of sugar to make them forget that unlucky trip), Ry pa gg hol a Ee. 
e Sut )ho-srors! O the deary, deary me! she made! down stairs, 


| serve, reverse, Names, means. Article, recital. 
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EPIDEMICS AND LACK OF FOOD. 


Seeds develop into plants only under proper con- | 


ditions, They may lie buried thousands of years 
in the best soil apart from heat and moisture, and 
then, on the addition of these, germinate and grow. 

The same essentially is true of such epidemic dis- 
eases as have their origin in vegetable germs. One 


of the conditions generally essential to the develop- 
ment of tl 


hem isa low physical vitality. Low vital- 


ity may result from anxiety, watching, overwork, 
intemperance, viee, or from a lack of adequate 
nourishment, 

High health offers little lodging-place to the germs 
of disease, somewhat as the seeds of weeds find no 
room in a well-cultivated grass-field. Low health 
opens a2 chance at almost every point. 


Pew things, however, so let down the system as 


insufficient or improper food, 


Of six great epidem- 
vailed in Treland from 


iwith bad harvests; increased in violence 


which pre 728 to 1829, 





sscarecity continued; and speedily passed 
abundant harvests. Fur- 
at its height, 
classes of the people who 


» return of 

« the disease, when 
the 
to whom it was always specially 


| 
ip song 
were “well-to-do,” 
fatal. 
in times of long-continued scarcity, the rich need, 

in their own interests, to see that the poor are prop- | 
erly fed. It should be understood that a troubled 
and discouraged state of mind at such times is an- 
other condition favorable to the spread of disease 
Which usually co-acts with the former. 





— 


A DRUNKEN MOTHER'S CHILDREN. 

The divine law in nature requires parents to care 
for their own children; but in some sad cases vice 
The very sin that violates 
the duty to the child untits the parent to be a guar- 
A late New York paper 


makes this impossible. 


dian or even a companion, 








Bays: 


A long-continued case of drunkenness against 
one Maggie Long was brought to a conclusion yes- 
terday afternoon in the police court. She is a jolly- 
faced old Lrishwoman, whose faults seemed summed 
up in drink, and whose life for the past four years 


has been a varying rotation of riding out to the 
Workhouse in the Black Maria and coming back on | 
foot. 


She is the mother of three children, two of whom, 





a boy of five and a girl of fifteen, formerly lived 
with her. It seemed such a cruelty to leave them 
in her re ess charge that the judge ordered the 

lto be left with friends who volunteered to take 
eare of her, and the boy to be sent to the Protestant 
Orphan Asylum. ‘The latter disposition was made 
it the mother’s request, 

It was a pitiful sight to see the boy taken from his | 
mother in the police court. All the dead love in 
the woman revived for a time, and she eried over 


the child and attempted to kiss him; but the boy 


| seven-years-old 


| 


one way from her in fear, 

w revelation that her ehild cared nothing for 
her wdc ed the woman, but in a moment she was 
exactly the sine impassive, old-time drunkard that 
ways pleads guilty to taking ‘a draph.” The 
uige sentenced the woman to the Workhouse for 
hinely chiys. 

. 
A BRAVE RABBIT. 

The common opinion is that a rabbit is too timid 
to In ressive. A writer in Forest and Stream 
tells the story of a fight between a rabbit and a | 
snake, Which shows that, when a mother, the gentle 
rabbit can be tierce and brave in defence of its off- 
spring 

During the morning, one of my children came in 
with avery white face, and an account of a large 
White snake, just seen in the back yard. 

A few minutes later, a peculiar squealing or ery- 


ing in the corner where the snake was reported, at- 


tracted my attention, and running hastily in that 
dir veti m, [was astonished to see the last half of a | 
long chicken snake projecting from under a picket 
fence ‘and a wild rabbit biting and stamping on it, 


apparently making «a determined effort to hold on 
und prevent the snake from going entirely under 


THE 


and before 


A second later, ny presence seem 
be noticed by the combatants, the cause of the rab 
bit’s efforts and of the peculiar noise Was manifested 
by the appearance on one side of the fence of the 
ke’s hea I with atiny rabbit in its jaws 
The little rabbit was held by the hind qu: irters and 


| Was strugs gling zand erying vigorously for the liberty 
thatab low from my stick, ¢ uiministered to the back 
| of the snake, | 


secured to it. 
The little fellow seemed uninjured, and ran off 


rod or so, when the mother-rabbit, who had re- 


treated a little at my near approach, joined it, and 
leading the way at a deliberate gait, took it to the 


woods near by. 
+ 
PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS, 
Young ladies who serve in the kitchen as well as 
in the parlor may be interested in these 
practical suggestions: 


entertain 


Dry buckwheat, plentifully and faithfully applied, 
will take oil off carpets or woollen goods; never put 
water to such a grease spot, or liquid of any kind, 

To take fresh paint off a woollen garment, rub 
the spots with stale bread until removed. 

To remove iron mould from linen, wash the spots 
inastrong solution of cream of tartar and water; 
re _ atif necessary, and dry in the sun, 

lo take out tea stains, put the linen in a kettle of 
cold water; rab the stains well with common castile 
soap; put the kettle on the side of the stove, to let 
the water get gradually warm; 
in Warm soap suds; then rub the 
SOAP, and boil; then rinse. 

To remove the lids of tin cans, place a shovelful 
of live coals on the top, Which will speedily unsolder 
them: they can then be removed by the aid of an old 
case-knife; care must be taken, or the side seam will 

oO ope ne. 

To take out fruit stains, rub the part on each side 
with yellow soap; then tie up a piece of pearlash in 
the cloth, and soak well in hot water, or boil; after- 
wards, expose the stained parts to the sun and air 
until removed. 

To remove ink spots on floors, rub with sand wet 
in oil of vitriol and water; when the ink is removed, 


stain 





gain with 








| rinse with pearlash water, 


To clean tinware, dampen a cloth and dip in com- 


}mon soda, and rub the ware briskly, after which 
| wipe dry; 


any blackened ware can be made to look 
as good as new. 
——— 
A THIEPF’S TRICK, 

“Artemus Ward,’’ when in a hilarious mood, was 
in the habit of seizing the hand of some passing 
stranger, giving it a good shake, and exclaiming, 
“How are you, Jones, old fellow? When did you 
to town?” In vain the stranger asserted that 
he was not Jones and had not 
Artemus would insist that he was and had, and was 
trying to shake off an old friend. 
letter in Land and Water 
played by London thieves: 

Voor Mrs, Maberley was made a victim of last 
week by one of the clever thieves who prowl about 
our squares and the Bayswater end of town. She 
had been to “The Grove,” and was turning into 
Leinster Square, when a well-dressed young woman 
grasped her by the hand, exclaiming,— 


“O Mrs. Gn: ut, I am sure ny aunt will be so glad 
to see you! 


Mrs. Maberley, who did not know the speaker, 


come 


It seems from a 


that a similar trick is 


| tried to extricate her hand, and said her name was 
| not Grant, but the young lady squeezed her fingers | 


all the more tightly, until the old lady’s rings cut 
into the flesh, still talking fluently of 
“How delighted her aunt would be to know dear 


| Mrs. Grant had come back.’ 


Mrs, Maberley fairly screamed with pain and 
alarm, “I don’t know you—I am not Mrs. Grant!” 
when her young frier nd let go her hand, and be- 
came most profuse in apologies. Mrs. Maberley 
found when she returned home that tenpence had 
been abstracted. 

- oe 


A THRILLING SCENE, 


A thrilling scene interrupted the monotony of a 
Montreal saloon the other day. 


The keeper had a bear-pit under his saloon, in 
which were kept a male bear, weighing four hun- 
dred pounds, a she-bear and two cubs, and allowed 
visitors to his place to see them without charge 
through a trap-door in the floor. While a number 
of persons were inspecting the animals, a six-year- 
old son of the keeper fell into the pit, and was seized 
by the she-bear before any one could lend his aid. 

The father, hearing his child’s screams, rushed 
down stairs and leaped into the den, and dragging 
the boy from the bear's grasp, tossed him out of the 
trap. The infuriated bear then attacked the father, 
throwing him down and severely biting his knee. 
His life was in imminent d: tnger when, fortunately, 
he laid hold upon a loose brick, and by striking the 
brute on the snout, forced it to let go its hold, and 





| was drawn up out of his perilous position by the 


spectators. 
> 


ONLY SEVEN! 
only seven years of 
among the 


A girl, age, deserves a place 
but, unfortunately, her 
through her modesty, is unknown: 

As a 
Pas 


heroic; name, 


locomotive was rapidly passing through 
»the other day, the engineer saw 
girl suddenly rush upon the track 
directly in front of him. The engine was reversed 
and the brakes applied, but the train could not be 
stopped at once, and the girl’s death seemed immi- 
nent; but just as escape seemed impossible, she 
lifted a baby from between the ties, where it had 
heretofore been invisible to the men on the locomo- 
tive, threw it upon the soft ground outside the 
|} track, and bounded after it, the heavy machine 
grazing her dress as she leaped away. The young 
| heroine refused to give her name or residence. 








Cy. 


+ 
A WARNING. 
“Snapping the whip” 


may prove a fatal game: 


In the summer of 1878, Sarah, daughter of Lieut. 


Collins S. Burnell, of Newport, attended a picnic, 
and among the games played was one called ‘sn: \p- 
ping the whi] She was at the end of the “whip,” 
ra when it snapped,” her hold gave way, and she 
‘ll heavily to the ground. The concussion caused 
aninjury to her stomach from which she never re- 
covered, and from which she died on Wednesday. 





+> 


A WOMAN went to a 
aching tooth to be drawn. He 
badly uleerated. “Yes, doctor,’ 
ulsters on all of my teeth.’ 


Brooklyn dentist with an 
told her that it was 


* said she, 


wash it thoroughly | 


just come to town, | 


“T have | 


YOUTHS COMPANION. 


‘ito 















Scene at Breakfast Table. 

Economical Wife anusing “We might save all this 
vbonoin 

fol wed “What waste, my dear—and how 2?” 

LW ‘Why, just think how little food we get from the 
meat that cook ™ 

John —" Well in 

Eo WT nd home some of 
that del = beef, suchas we ate at Maria’s. There’s 
no waste to that.’ 

John —* What, corned beef?” 

E. W.—"Pshaw! That’s good for an occasional 
elish. JT mean the Boston Beef Packing Company’s 
Fresh Beet, which is n¢ ily good cold, but prepares so 
eautifully in many way 
John—" Ah, yes! Well, Vil ask the grocer to send home 
some to-day; [hear of its excellence and cheapness every 
day.” 

E. W.—* And, while 3 ire about it, ask the grocer to 
send up half a dozen cans of Meriam Green Turtle Soup.” 
Exit Jolin, saying: “All right; I'll send it.” (Com. 


Quiet nerves and balmy sleep in Hop Bitters, for 
sleepless ladies and invalids. 
tosell our Rubber Printing Stamps. 


BIG PAY free. TAYLOK Bros. & Co. 
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GUITARS | \\ Guiti ir Music and Strings. Cireulars free. 
» L, WAYDEN, 120 Tremont St., Boston, 
l2v varieties, 25c. 
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THOS. T. BUTTRICK, Concord, Mass, 
SPLENDID Present, | gilt-bound Aut 
| bum containing 48 beautitally engraved pa 





ud. 


select quotations, all tor lic, post 
Franklin Bros. 
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g Catalogues, Chris Uae, Blank 
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and Motto Cards uinettes, etc. Send 


de, rr ly of Trifet’s ‘Monthly, and full 
particulars. . TRIFET, 61 Court st., Boston, Mass. 


ADIES considered incurable ti Weak- 


Postage stam) 
» West Haven,Conn. 








Embossed Pictures, Foreign Stamps 
Stamp Albums, Stamp Catalc 





ad Chronic 


4 hesses successfully medicated and cured by HEALY’s 

Ponte Pints. sold by Druggists. Mailed for price, $1 00 

per box; 6 boxes $5 WU. Physiological Facts for stamp. 
> Address ll. F. THAYER, 


30 Tennyson Strect, Boston, Muss. 


100 FINE EMBOSSED PICTURES 











re cents—Flowers, Birds, &c. 25 Superb, 25 cents 
sat ate Fi s. Catalogue forstiunp. 300S8e lected 
Transfer. ste 9 cents. 
WALLACI THELIS CO., Box 47, Chicago, Ill. 
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| “hi ulids* poe Cripples’ 
Self-p Ision by means of hands 
| only, in and out-doors. Comfort, du- 


rability and ease of 
equalled. Vatentee 
“Rolling Chairs” 
Centennial 
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and maker of the 
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Tremendous 





ing and entrusted 





bility. Latest ccna i Ilustrated Newspaper free. 
Address DA F. BEATTY, Washington, N.J. 
pis, AU TOGRAPH ALBUM ,f,, 





Illustrated with 24 Pen Scrolls, Fern L eaves, 

ee. Mottoes, etc.,in Colors! 6 for ble, post-paid. 

7 Quotations for Albums given away with each. 
rt! (Quotations tor 6 cts. J. F.EN i;ALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
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mow RS for Sept. contains these 12 
pieces: Where the Many Mansions be, 
| ; Love, Bel Amour, Fisher Maid- 
en,Only Room for One, With my Floeks. Instrumental | 
Verzetto from Verdi, Forest ey se Waltz, Vaeation Waltz, 
Satanic Polka, Flowers of Spri - Insympathy. We send | 
Musical Hours 4m ee 1 





MUSICAL 
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s the Midsumme: Months, Hav- | 


with its bonds should be sufficient proof of my responsi- | 


SEPT. 18, 1879, 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 





A practical machine for all except the old and infirm, 
Better thana horse, as it eats no oats; because on it you 
can ride more miles in a day over common roads thana 
horsecan go. Send 3-cent stamp for price-list and 24-page 

| catalogue, with testimonials and full information. 


THE POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 


| 85 Summer St., Boston, Mass, 


~ POND'S. | 
EXTRACT. 


THE WONDERFUL CURATIVE. 


An Internal and External Remedy, to Re- 
lieve Pain, Remove Soreness, Hasten Heal- 
ing, Prevent and Subdue Inflammation, Quiet 
Nervousness, Arrest Internal and External 
Bleeding, &c. . 

The many testimonials which are constantly 
being received of marvellous cures performed by 
this old and tried remedy, show that the esteem 
in which it has been held by all classes for the 
past thirty-seven years has not abated. 

The skill gained by experience in selecting the 
vegetable components, and in its manufacture, 
warrants the company in claiming for POND’S 
EXTRACT purity, strength and curative prop- 
erties not attained by or found in any other rem- 
edy. 

While we do not claim Ponp’s Exrracrt to be 
a Panacea, we maintain that for the many dis- 
eases to which it is adapted it is a cure beyond 
all question, and is a specific for all forms of 
| Inflammation and Hemorrhages. 

.| Wherever INFLAMMATION or PAIN exists it is a complete 
cure. BLEEDING OF THE LVNGs, STOMACH, Nose and 
Wounps is controlled and stopped ina brief time. Ruev- 
MATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, Paty, in Sipe or Lack 
are cured. HEADACHE, TOOTHACHE, EARACHE. BURNS, 

Scaups, ULCERS, BRUISES, LAMENESS,WEAKNEsS, I’IL+8, 


|$ SokE Eyes, Cxovur, Sore THROAT, pinay mag Ca- 
| TARKH, FEMALE DISEASES, AGUE in BREASTS, &C.. in tact 
' for all complaints where a soothing, healing emo ei is 





desired, no other remedy gives such positive results and 
satisfaction. ‘ 
Do not be induced to take any other preparation, or you 
} will be disappointed. See you get the genuine, having our 
| Trade-Mark wrapper on the bottle, and name below in 
the glass. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


POND'S EXTRACT CO., New York and London. 


Our New History and Uses of Pond’s Extract, and of 
our New Preparations, will be sent free on application to 
18 Murray Street, New York. 

FANCY WOOD, 
at the lowest market rate, sent by ex- 
any part of the country on receipt of 
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’ s) for 50e, or Smonths for | the price. Walnut, 14, 6c; 3-16. 7¢; %, 8c per toot Holly, 
Sl (eash or stamps). 'R i HARDSON & CC | 8c, 9c, 10e per foot. MILLERS FALLS CO. 
Me Temple Place, Soston, Mi ; 





A Sound 


Parents are invited to examine the 


wsthetic needs of young boys an‘ girls. 
things: 
(u) Care of the Body in 





1. The abundant supply of pure 
2. The constant drawing oft o 





4. 
‘arefully regulated light. 
6. Pectocd at anliness. 

7. Sunshine. 


3. a Chambers Street, New York. 


| THE CARE AND INSTRUCTION OF YOUNG CHILDREN. 


Mind in a Sound Body. 


PRIMARY 
SCHOOL, No. 259 Boylston Street, to see the arrangements made for the physical, intellectual, 


DEPARTMENT of CHAUNCY-HALL 


and 


It will be found that minute attention is given to the following 


ur, without opening a window in cold weather. 
impure air at a heavy expense. 

Temperature that seldom varies over two degrees, except in summer. 

Le its Whose backs were planned by the nighest medical authority. 


So much for the physical nature, to enable the child to receive easily 





1. Cheerful and tasteful surroundings. 
Little memorizing. 





4. A very large corps of teachers. 


without insisting on rigid discipline; 
ment well s 


so th: it. 


) Intellectual and Esthetic Training through 


The beginning of French in’a natural manner, while the vocal organs are flexible. 


The head teacher has had a very long experience, and has the rare power of doing thorough work 


grounded in their studies, and yet not weary in mind or body. 


There are also special teachers in the following studies: 


French, Penmanship, 
Making five teachers for thirty children. 


The terms are very low, S88; 


On the same floor area 
The house is open daily from 8.30 to 3, 


and a reduction of $13 
ment to a pupil who has spent a ‘full year in the Primary Department. 


year after year, she promotes classes to the Upper “Deport- 
Drawing, Singing and Vocal Culture, 
The hours are from 8.45 to 1.45, 

is made on the first year in the Upper De) "t- 


t KINDERGARTEN and an ADVANCED KINDERGARTEN. 
The Fifty-Second Year begins Sept. 10, 


| Special attention is invited to the LOWER CLASSES of the UPPER DEPART 
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